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AMONGST the British Table 
Waters before the public at the 
present time there is none that has 
greater claims to patronage than 

MALVERNIA,” — (“ Molly”) 
which very rightly ranks as one of 
the best of British Sparkling Waters. 
It is derived from the historic spring 
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Price List and Illustrated Booklet, “ THE 
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eshing natural water in the world. 
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THE WESTLAND “LIMOUSINE” 


With the ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINE. 
THE AEROPLANE “DE LUXE.” 


RACE.—Even from the illustration you can get an idea of the 
graceful lines of the Westland “ Limousine.” In reality, with its 
beautiful tones of grey and aluminium, it is one of the most 

beautiful and graceful mechanical triumphs that have been produced 
by the ingenuity of man. A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 
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Hints for an 
Agricultural Policy 


HE extremely lucid and well thought out articles 
in the Times on fixity of tenure from the landlord’s 
point of view are a reminder that there are three 
sections of the agricultural interest —landowners, 
tenants and labourers. That is the old-fashioned 
style in which British husbandry has been conducted, and 
in spite of changes it still is the prevalent modus. The creation 
of small holdings and the purchase by farmers of the land 
they till are not sufficient to change the prevalent system, 
which is that the land is owned by one, let to another, and 
the work done by a third section of the society. If this is 
so it is clear that the ultimate object of any agricultural 
policy should be to have each of these wheels running clear 
and free. In other words, a good agricultural policy must 
call out the activity not only of the labourer and the farmer, 
but of the owner. If we are to judge a policy by results, 


then, we must ask of an agricultural policy what effect has it 
had upon each of these classes. 


To judge in a small degree 
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the form of the past we must ask what effect it has had on 
the great object of all husbandry, the increase of production. 

An ideal policy would be one which set all the wheels 
in motion in equal degree : made the labourer interested and 
active, the farmer enterprising and full of ambition to increase 
his knowledge, and made the owner responsible and anxious to 
put his land into the most effective wealth producing con- 
dition. But so far as we have gone the labourer has been 
affected more than the others. His material condition has 
been greatly improved, and we fear it must be admitted at 
the same time that he has failed to become as good a worker 
as could be wished ; first, because his hours and, therefore, his 
opportunities of labour are curtailed, and, secondly, because 
he has developed an unexpected dislike of hard labour. 
The farmer presents a more difficult problem. He does not 
seem, so far, to have been greatly affected by any agricultural 
policy yet promulgated. He has not learned boldness in 
regard to the adoption of new systems or the trial of new 
crops. To some extent he seems to have been made more 
dependent upon official help and guidance. For example, 
he stickles at embarking on the cultivation of sugar beet 
unless he is supported and guided from Whitehall. In other 
words, he has less initiative. When we come to the owner 
we find one whose co-operation nobody has tried to secure. 
He argues, and very fairly, that the land in its present con- 
dition is largely the result of his work and that of his prede- 
cessors. It was mostly bog and heather to begin with, but 
incessant ploughing and manuring have made the waste 
productive. English land is in the position of those articles 
which we import into this country as raw material, although 
they were finished products in the eyes of those from whom 
they were bought. When a farmer takes land he does not 
pay rent for the soil itself, but for the soil with all the neces- 
saries to effective production. No man, if he could get it 
for nothing, could make a living out of an expanse of heath 
unless he had capital. In the past this was supplied by the 
owner of the soil. It was he who ploughed without hope 
of getting any immediate return. It was he who built byres 
and stables, raised the fences, hung the gates and put in the 
drains. 

Now, if our test is applied, it will, we think, be 
universally allowed that the owner has been cold-shouldcred. 
He receives very little, if any, encouragement to keep his 
land in the most suitable condition for husbandry. His 
return from the land is very small indeed, it is said 
to average only about two per cent., if you take the whole 
country, and he has, up to now, been content to enjoy the 
amenities of country life and to live on the profits of some 
industry other than agriculture. But what should be aimed 
at is that the land owner should come more and more to 
depend on his revenue from the land; that it should be an 
inducement to him to have his farms in a high state of 
efficiency, and that he should begin such work as reclaiming 
the waste. Under our threefold system the farmer will not 
do it because he does not see a sufficiently quick return in 
front of him. The labourer has no facilities. It would, 
however, be a good thing if the local authority, or whatever 
stands for the commune in English country life, should acquire 
waste land for the purpose of encouraging the labourer to 
devote a part of his now abundant leisure to bringing it into 
cultivation. Let him have the means of acquiring it for his 
own, so that whatever labour he puts into it, whatever 
improvements he effects, whatever crops he can grow will 
all become, in their results, his own property. It would 
give a new interest to his life, and it is nonsense to argue 
that a labourer cannot do this in his odd hours. When a 
man stops work at three o’clock in the afternoon on a summer’s 
day, and that after no early start, he still can put in an hour 
or two for his own benefit. The landowner should be encour- 
aged to do the same work of reclamation, his return coming 
from letting this land to those capable of cultivating it well 
and doing so. 





Our Frontispiece 


H M QUEEN VICTORIA EUGENIE OF SPAIN is 
. * the subject of the frontispiece to this week’s 
issue of CounTRY Lire. Born in 1887, only daughter of 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice and the late Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, she was married to King Alfonso XIII of Spain 
in 1906. Her Majesty, who has been visiting England, left 
for Spain on Monday. 


*.* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY LiFe, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 














of the material injury, inflicted by an assassin not 

so very long ago. Following this comes a grave 
accident. On his recent journey to England he met with stormy 
weather during which he received a bruise from which he 
is suffering very severe pain. The accident would not be 
very serious in the case of a young man, but M. Clemenceau 
is that no longer, and in spite of all his magnificent pluck and 
spirit, the suffering to which he is exposed is bound to tell 
upon his general health. Needless to say, if the sympathy 
of the Allies could allay his pain, he has it, full measure, 
pressed down and running over. 


CLEMENCEAU has had very bad luck towards 
the close of his years. It was astonishing that 
he was able to survive the shock, to say nothing 


SIk ROBERT BORDEN has been a very great Canadian 
leader. He rose to the full height of the situation during 
the War, and probably there is no other living statesman in 
the Dominion who could have carried his countrymen through 
difficult and embarrassing situations so successfully as he 
did. He kept his people together and at the same time 
encouraged and helped the Canadian Army. In fact, it 
was his devotion to business during the Peace Conference 
that led to the illness from which he is now suffering. He 
revived to some extent after his holiday in Virginia, but the 
insomnia returned when he went back to office after a very 
short while, and so he has decided to retire. Who will be 
head of the Union Government is not settled, though some 
commentators think the choice lies between Sir Thomas 
White and Sir Henry Drayton. But Canada has produced 
some very able statesmen of recent years, and the choice 
may be widened before the momentous decision arrives. 


"THE case against the pretentious Bill for supplying Dartmoor 

with electric light and motive power can be put in a 
nutshell. Everybody would like to see the country districts 
supplied with electricity, and we hope the change will soon 
be effected, but the enormous scale upon which this scheme 
has been drawn up and the equally enormous cost that must 
be incurred if the peat is to be mined so as to provide founda- 
tions for the necessary improvements make it in every way 
possible that the plan will fail of success, and in the meantime 
the population of Dartmoor, especially the farmers and 
commoners, must suffer to a degree that cannot be entirely 
met by money. This is especially true of the commoners, 
who have inherited certain rights from time immemorial 
and ought to pass them on to their successors. A_ less 
ambitious but well considered scheme would supply all the 
electricity needed on Dartmoor, and it could be provided 
on a scale that would involve no loss, nay, might perhaps be 
profitable to those concerned in it. 


AS a rule we are very much against scientific jargon as it 

is spoken by second-rate eminent men. A Darwin 
could put his thoughts into clear English ; so could a Tindall 
or a Huxley. But the gift is by no means a common one, 
although possessed in an eminent degree by some, at least, 
of the scientific men of our day, such as Professor D’Arcy 
lhompson. In the case of Einstein’s theory one is disposed 
to make an exception. A correspondent of the Westminster, 
under the often used heading ‘‘ Science as She is Spoke,” 
makes fun of the language used in a paper delivered to the 
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members of the Royal Astronomical Society, in which the 


speaker said, among other things, “ that particles of matter 
were one-dimensial tracks in a four-dimension continuum.”’ 
But in this case the speaker was not without excuse, since 
Einstein’s theory makes hay of our old conceptions. There 
was a funnier passage than that quoted in which the speaker 
talked of “ space time ”’ and said there was no straight and 
no crooked. We are inclined to forgive him, because a new 
outlook demands a new vocabulary. 


N this side of the Channel as well as on the other regret 
will be felt at the partial destruction of the Chateau of 
Compiégne, a place with many historical associations. 


Napoleon lived there, Marie Antoinette and many others . 


whose names are part of French history. During the war it 
was in French military occupation and visited by many 
Englishmen, some of whom had an opportunity of looking 
at the magnificent grounds and woods with which it is sur- 
rounded. We sympathise all the more with the French 
because during the twenty-three years or so of its existence 
CountTRY LiFe, which has been busy photographing and 
describing these houses the whole of the time, has witnessed 
the destruction of many by fire. In many cases there is 
no good record except what is to be found in our pages. 
Unfortunately, in the days long gone by, when destruction 
by fire was much more common than it is now, there was no 
illustrated paper to hand down to posterity the glories of 
the architecture of the past. There were, to be sure, in some 
cases drawings, but these were not altogether so satisfactory 
as a complete series of photographs taken under the direction 
of a student of architecture. 


THE SONG OF THE AFRICAN HUNTER. 
I am out across the plains, and away among the hills 
Ere the dawn has tinged them with the first faint grey, 
And I’m trudgin’ down the pass, while the dews still wet the 
grass, 


And there’s scarce a bird vet trillin’ forth his lay. 


Oh! it’s good to feel the sun burnin’ Cown upon my arms, 
And tke stirrin’ up of life that lies within ; 

And it’s grand to sing and shout, as the fresh winds blow 

about— 

For I feel I’m out to do and die—or win ! 

Down beside the forest river, I will sit and wait, alert 
For the lion out upon his mornin’ prow] ; 

Or in the long grass hide, watchin’ round me far and wide 
For a sign of zebra, hartebeest, or fowl. 

And then “‘ Bang ! 

smoke upward curls ; 


Bang !”’ goes my rifle, and the white 


There’s a gurglin’, and a cry rings sharp and clear, 
And the silence falls again, for I’ve got my prey soon slain— 
And the victor’s surge of pride fills me with cheer. 


But it’s when the night is fallin’, and I turn to camp again, 
That I’m happy most with thoughts of work well cone, 
Glad to know that I’ve a friend, wheresoe’er my road may 
trend : 
Here’s to my trustworthy ally—my good gun ! 
MALcoLM HEMPHREY., 


EVERYBODY who has had occasion to go over to France 
since the beginning of the War has found the method of 
examining passports to be one of the most uncomfortable and 
annoying incidents of the journey. It meant standing in a 
queue of the worst description and of the greatest dimensions. 
A hearty welcome will therefore be accorded to the change 
which was inaugurated during last week. On Tuesday 
the passports of passengers travelling by the 8 a.m. service 
from Charing Cross to Paris were examined on board the 
steamer between Folkestone and Boulogne. On the return 
journey from Paris (Nord) the passports were examined in 
the train between Paris and Boulogne. It looks on paper 
only a little alteration, but in reality it is one that will 
conduce enormously to the comfort of passengers to and 
from the Continent. 
" | | 
A PROPOS of the little article on turkeys which we publish 
“~ on another page, there is a point which was mentioned 
by our correspondent, but omitted for want of space. Never- 
theless, it deserves attention. This is the ominous appear- 
ance at the Dairy Show of frozen turkeys from South 
Africa. In that part of the world farmers are in the habit 
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of rearing large numbers of turkeys, fattening them on 
mealies—a very cheaply grown food there. We hope our 
contributor was exaggerating when he said that without a 
shadow of a doubt the produce of South Africa is going to 
become a great rival of the produce of Great Britain. It is 
one of the signs that the competition of cheap Colonial and 
foreign food supplies may not turn out in reality to belong 
so exclusively to the past as many of us thought and believed. 


THE professional billiards champion has had bad luck 

with regard to the first match played in acceptance of 
his challenge to give any man living 1,500 in 16,000 and 
beat him. Smith, the Darlington professional, who was the 
first to take up the glove thus thrown down, is no stranger 
to the London public. Even before the war he was known 
to be a very promising player, and the manner in which he 
stuck to Inman from the beginning of the match to the end 
seems to show that he is likely now to cut a great figure in 
the game. It was not as if Inman were out of form. He may 
not have worked so hard at the beginning of the match 
as he would have done if playing Stevenson, but at the half-way 
house he was in very great difficulties and, to do him justice, 
made a great rally. But it was not sufficient to save the 
match. On the two last days Smith held his own and won 
by a very handsome margin indeed. It will be interesting 
to notice who is the next of the players to challenge the 
supremacy of Inman. 


MR. SIDNEY SKINNER, Chairman of Barkers, has been 

letting in a lot of clear, good sense on the question of 
employing ex-officers of the Army. The chief point he makes 
is the great mistake of describing this as though it were an 
act of duty or charity. On the contrary to this, great em- 
ployers of labour are afforded a wonderful opportunity. 
They have, in ordinary times, to make their men, and that 
by a very slow process. A boy enters into the employment 
of a great firm and by slow stages gains experience and rises 
to a position of authority. But here, as elsewhere, though 
many are called, few are chosen. In other words, twenty 
often are trained for one that makes good. But in the officers 
the preparatory work is very well done. Mr. Skinner recalls 
that most of these ex-officers rose from the ranks, and, as 
modern soldiering is an intricate business in itself, this alone 
is a guarantee that these men have brains, energy, resource 
and a desire to get on. He adds that talk of their being 
“swanky ” and too big for their boots, and so on, is rubbish. 
As far as his experience goes, he has found the men “ the 
simplest and the best of fellows.”’ 


[T cannot be denied that among them are exceptional men 

who rebel at the notion of entering a retail trade. They 
have a tradition behind them which makes them shrink 
from it. Such a prejudice does not exist in Canada or the 
United States, and its removal from this country would 
smooth things out considerably. Mr. Skinner described a 
case in which a mother came and fetched her son away 
because he had been a captain and she could not bear to 
see her dear boy selling furniture. But the sooner they get 
to understand that no work is in itself humiliating the better 
for them. It would certainly have an enormous effect 
on the efficiency of the staffs maintained by great stores 
and other shopkeepers if such of the men from the Univer- 
sities as are fitted for it should be brought into commerce. 
Mention has been made of the man who has worked his way 
up to be an officer. But in those who started with a com- 
mission owing to previous preparatory training or other good 
cause there is also the material for forming a new and far 
more intelligent mercantile class composed of men who, 
having been accustomed to use their wits and powers of 
observation, could be sent abroad with a certainty that they 
would bring back a clear idea of such foreign methods as 
could be usefully adopted in this country. That appears to 
us to be the right way of looking at the situation. The war 
has brought to the front a vast number of capable, ambitious 
men who have had an exceptional training—for there is 
no other training like that of war—and they form the material 
out of which could be built up an army of commerce that 
would raise industry far beyond its present state of efficiency. 


7E do not care to say much on the Report issued by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture until it is available in 
full. At present its contents are known only from the reports 
of the Press Agency. It would seem, however, that the 
Commission has been very evenly divided, as twelve signed 
the majority and eleven the minority report, which is as 
much as to say that as strong a case can be made for one 
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side as the other. The majority report is for the continuation 
of the principle of guaranteeing minimum prices for cereals, 
It is recommended that the guarantees should continue 
until Parliament decides otherwise, and then that four y ars’ 
notice of withdrawal should be given. The minority take 
a much less benevolent view of the situation of the farmer. 
They refuse to recommend a continuation of the policy of 
guaranteeing prices, and the reasons they give are certainly 
deserving of careful consideration. Farmers were doing well, 
they point cut, up to 1914 owing to the rise of prices that had 
been going on steadily for at least a decade previously. The 
effect of the War, they say, was still further to improve the 
financial position of the industry; and, though the cost of 
production increased, the rate of profit has increased still 
more. Here, at any rate, is established a vast difference of 
opinion which ought to be cleared up. If there is anything 
in the contention of the minority that farmers, even when 
they had balance sheets, declined to show them, it will be 
for the Government to ascertain beyond question what are 
the costs of production to-day. 


THE BEECHEN 


The stately beeches wear 


GLADE. 


Red splendours ere they strip 
To encounter, lithe and bare, 

The north wind’s icy grip ; 
The generous fruitage they have shed 
Crackles and yields beneath my tread. 


Surely my feet upon 
A magic carpet fall, 
For centuries that are gone 
Might not have been at all; 
I move in witching circumstance 
Of ancient legend and romance. 


Mere fancy can it be 
That yonder in the shade 
Bold Robin Hood I see 
Watchful beside the glade ? 
Nay: almost I incline to go 
And ask for news of Ivanhoe ! 


J. CARTWRIGHT FRITH. 


"THE future method of deciding the Amateur Championship 

has lately been agitating the golfing world. In our 
Christmas Number we published an article on the subject by 
Mr. Angus Hambro, M.P., who is a leader of the party of 
reform. This week we publish articles by two highly dis- 
tinguished golfers of an older school, Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
and Mr. John Low. It will be seen that they agree to some 
extent with each other but scarcely at all with Mr. Hambro. 
Mr. Hambro wants thirty-six-hole matches, and both Mr. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Low prefer the short, sharp test of the 
old-fashioned eighteen- hole match, the braver game, as 
one of them terms it. Where they disagree is as to the 
system, which has been suggested, of local qualifying 
rounds. Mr. Hutchinson regards it with no affection, but 
with resignation ; Mr. Low will have none of it, and points 
out very cogently a number of difficulties. The system is 
one in use in the biggest professional match play tournament 
of the year. There it is a necessary evil, but it does not work 
very well; playing talent centres in certain districts, and it 
is far harder to qualify in one part of the country than in 
another. The same difficulty would arise with the amateurs, 
and in a much aggravated form. A professional is tied down 
to one club. Not so an amateur. 


THAT the world is coming to an end is a prophecy which 

has frequently been made and that must inevitably be 
fulfilled soon or late. At present people are discussing the 
words of a seer who, basing his prognostication upon the 
effect of the eccentricity of planets in their relation to sun 
spots, vows that ‘this dim spot which men call earth” 
will not see the month out. Without attaching too much 
importance to dicta of this kind, it is interesting to recall 
some of the forecasts that have not yet been fulfilled. One 
of the most interesting came in Mr. A. J. Balfour’s ‘‘ Founda- 
tions of Belief.” He pictures the world dried to a cinder 
like the moon, and man and all his so-called immortal 
monuments and memorials, books, pictures and artistry of 
every kind swept back into nothingness. That was the 
natural ending ; but an accident might occur to render it 
unnecessary. George Eliot, for instance, once suggested that 


the earth would perish from the whisk of a comet’s tail. 
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THREAT TO DARTMOOR 





THE GORGE OF THE DART BELOW DARTMEERT. 


HOSE who have financial interests on Dartmoor, 

as well as the enthusiasts who love its wide, spacious 

moorland and its exquisite rivers with their coombs 

and valleys, will be appalled to hear of the gigantic 

scheme which was described in the Times of Friday 
last by Mr. Eden Phillpotts. The Bill embodying the proposal 
will come before Parliament shortly, and it is essential 
that some light should be thrown on it beforehand. At 
first sight it looks simply outrageous. The promoters are 
justifying the scoff of some of our Continental critics, who say 
that Englishmen always take the dearest way to do anything. 
It is easy to sit in an office and plan how a number of dashing 
mountain streams are to be dammed and their waters made 
available for generating electricity. It is a very different 
thing to go on to the moor and carry a paper scheme into 
execution. Electric light and 
electrical motor power are 
excellent things in them- 
selves and could be utilised 
in the most remote hamlets. 
But even the greatest bless- 
ings can be bought at too 
high a price. It is essential 
that somebody should count 
the cost. A gigantic failure 
might have the effect of 
putting back the extension of 
electricity to the rural districts 
for half a century. 

Dartmoor is a singularly 
interesting and_ diversified 
bit of old England. Admirers 
are not far wrong who claim 
it to be the healthiest of all 
holiday resorts, and, indeed, 
it is marvellous how quickly 
Worn nerves are recuperated 
and maladies driven away by 
a sojourn there. The ground 
is high. Princetown claims to 
be the highest town in Great 
Britain, and it is surrounded 
by beautiful and romantic 
hills. It may be that the 
Atlantic breezes have more 
than their usual medicinal THE TURF 


value when they blow over these high, uneven places, 
But Dartmoor is more than a health resort. Owing to 
reasons well known to geologists the soil is rich in a 
great variety of minerals. Hence this scheme. Tin and 
wolfram are being worked, so, to some extent. are others, 
and one devoutly hopes that the projectors of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Bill are not intent on making money regard- 
less of health. Already there is evidence enough that arsenical 
works carry devastation to the surrounding country. How- 
ever, the ultimate intention has not been avowed, and we 
have no wish to prophesy what is to be done with the electric 
power which it is the object of the Bill to generate. 

In the public mind Dartmoor is associated with tin and half- 
wild ponies. But it should not be forgotten that there is a 
great deal of profitable agriculture carried on, although a 
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bird’s eye glance at the undulating landscape does not at 


once disclose the fact. Winter tempests have taught the 


husbandman to choose sheltered and sequestered nooks in 
which to house himself, his labourers and his cattle. What- 
ever may be hoped for from the scheme, it is certain that the 
immediate effect will be hurtful to all the present industries, 
including agriculture. That is apparent from the fact that 
seven huge reservoirs are to be constructed, and in order to 
feed them it will be necessary to dam or embank the most 
famous streams of the county, such as the Tavy, the North 
Teign, the South Teign, the East Dart, the Swincombe 
(the main tributary of West Dart), the Erme and the Taw. 
This task will, in all probability, prove much more difficult 
than the promoters believe. In the first place, it is a 
characteristic of mountain streams that, though in summer 
they shrink within their banks, yet they are subject to sudden 
and tremendous floods. No system of damming will prevent 
a vast inundation of the country adjacent to these rivers, 
and, unfortunately, the ground thus covered will be chiefly 
the pasture which is so much prized by moor-men. 
The few who are unfamiliar with Dartmoor may not 
know that vegetation absolutely disappears from the 
exposed tracts during the winter, and this enhances the 
value of the pasture in sheltered river valleys. It is 
not too much to say, then, that the most valuable land 
threatens to be fatally injured, if not altogether destroyed. 
The feasibility of the scheme must depend on the possi- 
bility of carrying it out on an economic basis. Now, it is 
possible that the depth of peat has been ascertained and an 
idea of the cost of the foundations arrived at. But we con- 
sider it extremely improbable, for the very simple reason 
that anyone working out this 
sum would recognise that 
the cost is going to make the 
chance of profit ensuing re- 
mote. Ifit were necessary to 
obtain the gigantic supply of 
electricity which is contem- 
plated, it could be generated 
by Diesel engines at half the 
cost. When the Bill comes 
up for discussion its supporters 
should be obliged to give their 
reasons for thinking that the 
scheme could be successful. 
They cannot get away from 
the fact that it is going to do 
a vast amount of injury and 
cause a great amount of in- 
convenience to the resident 
population. Some of these 
are touched upon by Mr. 
Phillpotts, and there are 
many others that he might 
have mentioned. 
It is rather lightly assumed 
that the many hundreds of 
acres of agricultural land to 
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be absorbed can be purchased from the resident farmers 
and the commoners. That reminds us of a celebrated 
character of fiction who, being a rich man, thought he 
could get rid of any obligation by means of a little 
cheque. But when a commoner has to sell not only his 
own birthright, but that of those who come after him, 
this form of settlement does not always appeal. Frankly, 
we hope it will not in this instance, because there has been a 
great stirring of agricultural enterprise on Dartmoor, and it 
has been confined to no single class, so that it would be a 
thousand pities were it to be checked by the operation of a 
preposterous plan which is not unlikely to fail, as others 
have done before. But those who either will not sell or 
have nothing to sell must also suffer. Those of us who have 
travelled over some of the wide Dartmoor spaces on foot are 
well aware that the tracks are not altogether ideal even as 
matters stand. But such as they are they serve the purpose, 
and the public will not relish being driven off them and 
obliged to make long detours over rough ground. Another 
point is that the water has to be conducted in conduits 8ft. 
wide and 5ft. deep——at least, that is what we are given to 
understand. These will interfere seriously with the driving 
of sheep and cattle and prevent free access to many paris 
of the moor, to say nothing of its interference with hunting. 
The floods of the various rivers at present play a useful part 
in thoroughly cleansing and purifying the river beds, and if 
this was checked, the water will have to find an outlet 
where it may. 

These objections affect the inhabitants, and visitors will 
find others just as important. They are concerned with the 
beauty and charm of moor and river, a charm which is not 
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the less prized because it has been so frequently associated 
with returning health. One can imagine their disgust and 
astonishment when they find the familiar beauties of Dartmoor 
swept away. Many of the ancient and most interesting 
stones and other ancient memorials will be drowned in water. 
Even the wild landscapes of Dartmoor will be broken and 
spoilt by the erection of a vast number of overhead cables 
and the breaking up of the ground into ditches. 

Mr. Phillpotts closed his letter with an appeal to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, “the landlord of Dartmoor Forest.” 
He besought it “‘ to pull its 
weight as quickly as possible 
and help to create a body of 
Parliamentary opinion’ so 
that the destructive and ill 
considered enterprise should 
not receive the sanction of 
an indifferent House of Com- 
mons next session. The Duchy 
is not in a position to take 
action, for the simple reason 
that it must be a consenting 
party. Obviously, since the 
projectors must approach the 
Prince of Wales and receive 
his consent before carrying 
their idea into execution, it 
would not be proper for the 
Duchy to take up an attitude 
of antagonism. The practice 
in times past has always been 
to give consent subject to the 
insertion of a saving clause. 
This takes it outside the 
compulsory powers, and the 
promoters have to negotiate 
with them in the usual way. 
Now, the conduct of the 
affairs of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall has been marked by a pro- 
gressive and liberal attitude 
since the succession of the Prince of Wales to the title of the 
Duke of Cornwall. Far from there being any attempt to 
repress or restrain the development of the land and its resources 
every effort has been made to stimulate and encourage 
enterprise. But in a case like this where there is a strong 
body of opinion hostile to the scheme the Duchy would be well 
advised and, indeed, would be performing a national service 
by refusing to treat with the promoters. At any rate, that 
must be the judgment of everyone who considers the facts 
as they are put before the public. An opportunity will be 
afforded the promoters of the Bill to explain how they are 
going to get over the numberless and immense difficulties 
which we have touched upon; particularly they should 
be required to give a detailed account of the manner in which 
they are going to deal with the foundations and the embank- 
ments. A measure like this has always a chance of slipping 
easily, and almost unperceived, through the House of Commons. 
But in this instance the fact that an immense amount of money 
must be expended with a doubtful prospect of earning profit 
and a certainty of doing irreparable injury demands vigilance 
and criticism. Members of Parliament will not be loyal 
to the interests of the country if they do not throw off 
their usual indifference and make a searching enquiry into 
the merits and demerits of the proposal. 





THE LAST OF THE LEAVES 


HERE is a height in the West Country round which 

circles a free horizon ; while beneath its southern slepe 

Opens a river valley and extends a mighty vision of 

coombs and ridges, knaps and knolls, forest and fallow, 

heathery moorland and = stone-capped hills. At all 
Seasons this spectacle is worthy of pilgrimage, for the scene 
answers to exacting conditions. It is not merely vast ; indeed, 
size has only a subordinate significance, but it possesses those 
blended and balanced proportions that are the test of distinction ; 
that set their seal upon scenery and make even small things great. 
Here 1s a Canvas on which nature paints and erases her picture 
in endlcss and punctual sequence. Come to it when you please, 
there shall be found a “ view” to satisfy not only the usual 
vague lover of nature, but the expert, who knows how to dis- 
tinguish the rhetorical and patent from those more enduring 
phenomena that never fail. The sight from this border beacon 
possesses qualities that gain on the beholder, as good music 
§ains upon the understanding ear. It cannot cloy, as so much 
that is obviously beautiful will be found to do; because its 
foundatious are well and truly laid in that severe form upon 
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which the enduring triumphs of nature’ and art depend. It 
belongs to the sort of beauty that will be found a joy for ever ; 
but much that is beautiful does not. 

On this autumn day a north wind shouted overhead and 
hummed on the crags of granite that capped the great hill. 
Beneath fell a receding foreground of splintered rocks and dead 
fern, amber bright under direct sunshine. Then, copper red 
ribbons of beech fell hugely into the valley—cach band a little 
forest. Against this fire the plantations of the pine wove their 
patterns, and they descended together in a graceful arc over the 
shoulders of the hill, until the air wrought magic upon their 
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distances and swept them together in one glowing integument 
for the valley beneath. There it was as theugh tiger skins 
had been flung upon the undulating carth, so rich in orange- 
tawny and russet were the forest reaches, so black the slant 
shadows thrown by the low sun at spinney edge, or where open 
land broke horizontally into the woods. There shone grcen 
meadows against the flame of the fall around them, and the 
ploughed fallow and ungarnered swede and mangel sparkled 
only less brightly. They intruded their tesselate designs wrought 
out in a network of squares and triangles and rhomboidal forms ; 
they climbed the hills and only ceased where the grey upland 
ramparts blocked their progress with barriers of stone and heather. 
Shadow flew to dim the splendour and then reveal it again, 
nor was the fine visibility purchased without cost, for moisture 
drenched the air and separate rain storms, divided by great 
sunny spaces, drew their ileeting veils over half a league of the 
land at a time, then dislimned again. And far away, behind the 
last peaks and saliencies southward, stretched a horizon of 
steadfast and blazing splendour, where sca girdled earth and 
Devon rolled dark against the liquid brilliance of the Channel 
flung beyond it. 

The vale, with its river winding through the midst, was a 
frame for these far away passages of light and darkness—a setting 
and boundary, rich but restrained; for under the sleight of 
distance the glories of the leaves, though each tree's quality and 
contribution could be measured in the mass, were cooled, kneaded 
with shadow and tempered by the blue November air. To 
appreciate the detail of the spectacle, the throb and palpitation 
of so much fire, one must needs descend among the forest glaccs, 
set one’s back to the sun and look aloft. 

There, to the curious, are revealed the actual pigments of all 
this splendour ; and on examination, a scene whose harmonics 
were subducd from the summit of the beacon above, resolves 
itself into such a riot of fierce co!our that sensitive eyes ache to 
look into it. Larch and ash are already grey, but the lemon 
of the birch and the gold of the elm flash out against heavier 
bronzes and coppers of oak and beech ;_ the wood smoke that rose 
thinly and trailed a warm grey, seen afar, ascends in a column 
of gentian blue under the sunshine, purple against shadow. 
There, too, the sheltered cagle fern has not been beaten flat 
as on the heath above. It rises shoulder high, delicate in 
unbroken filigree with many a spider’s gossamer and_ iridescent 
web twinkling tiny rainbows upon its russet frondage. 

[t is good to walk, worshipper and ministrant, through such 
pomps and rituals, bringing intellect to the mystery and eyes 
to the great celebrations of the fall. 3ut even better is it to 
stand removed on the height and, unfretted by particulars, win 
a fine, new thing for recollection, and add a gracious memory 
to the store that a man hoards against his own winter, when the 
reality shall be within reach no longer and the dream alone 
remains. EpEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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COR CORDIUM 


MONG the books of sorrow written during the last five 
years is a little anthology, compiled by Estelle Blyth, 
and published this autumn by W. Heffer and Sons, 
called Wav of Healing: a little book for those who have 
known suffering. ‘ It contains nothing new or original,”’ 

explains the maker of the book. ‘It is a sheaf of great men’s 
thoughts which seem to fit what may be called ‘Docior’s things’ 
far better than anything I could have ventured to write myself 
on such a big theme . . . The Doctor in whose honour 
and for whose pleasure the book was made had dicd on War 
Service in France before it could be published. Though she 
never saw it, it is entirely her book, an offering to one who was 
in every sense a Healer, both of mind and body.” 

Marian Elizabeth Wilson, the young doctor to whom the 
book is dedicated, was the only daughter of the late Rev. John 
Wilson, D.D., of Abernyte, Scotland. She graduated at Edin- 
burgh in 1906 and died in France in 1917. The little anthology, 
made for her, is divided according to phases of a doctor’s life 
and thoughts: ‘‘ The Great Physician,” ‘“‘ Of Suffering,’ “‘ Of 
Hospitals and Friendly Places,’’ “‘ Of Medicines and Healing 
Herbs,” ‘“‘ The Dark Hour,” and others, and from that point 
of view it is a wonderful collection of extracts. But at times 


these divisions may be ignored and Way of Healing may 
be read simply as a little book of sorrow and hope. As such, 


I think, it will make its widest appeal. 

‘“ A book to carry about’’ is not the real definition of the 
word ‘‘ anthology,” but the ideal one should be small enough to 
slip into a coat pocket and big enough to allow for good printing 
and clear spacing. And such is Way of Healing. 

Not many of us are deep and accurate thinkers, and we 
often tire of our own small thoughts ; so it is real rest, especially 
in times of grief or strain, to sink into the minds of those great 
writers who watch ‘“‘ with larger other eyes than ours”’ the 
changes and chances of this our mortal life. 

The first duty of an anthology is to offer joy or consolation 
without sending the reader on a long scarch. I may not have 
“The Pilgrim’s. Progress’’ near me, but I can read in Way of 
Healing of that meadow, by the river, that was curiously beauti- 
fied with lilies, and green all the year long. Or I can learn 
from Dame Julian of Norwich that 600 years ago she had solved 
many a riddle that baffles us to-day. And if there is only time 
for one line, I can remember with Spenser that “‘ All pain hath 
end and every war hath peace.’ So this book is not really 
about doctors only, it is about all of us in our shadowed hours. 
But it was inspired by a doctor. 

She was so rare, she was so fine—and she had not the 
slightest idea of it. I use the word “ fine”’ in its true sense, 
as one speaks of fine linen and fine gold, and not with its usual 
showy meaning. Five people have I known intimately in all 
my life who veally cared more for unseen things than seen ones, 
and she was one of them. I have known three people who were 





absolutely sincere, and she was one of them. But I have only 
known one in whom perfect sincerity went hand-in-hand with 
pretty courtesy, and it was she who died on active service in 
France two years ago. 

She was very fine and very rare and very fond of life—yet I 
have never met anyone who sat as loosely to it as she did 
and in the end she gave her life away. 

She was so gallant, so ready for adventure, in spite of her 
shyness and reticence ; she was so keenly interested in “ doing 
things,’ from lace-making to riding, that, even now, there are 
moments when it is impossible to believe that she is really dead. 

She had the dearest hands, very long and slender, with the 
texture of pansies, yet those slim hands must have done many 
grim things in their time. 

Way of Healing is written in memory of her as a doctor. 
But to me she seemed even more of a scholar by nature. She 
came of a long line of scholars, and she mopped up languages 
as a sponge mops up water. From her childhood she spoke 
French as casily as she spoke English. She read Latin and taught 
herself to read Greek. She was for three and a half years with 
the Scottish Medical Mission at Hebron, Palestine, and a recog- 
nised authority on Arabic described her as the best Arabic scholar 
who had passed through his hands. Hebrew was to have been 
her next endeavour—there were so many things she meant to 
do and see and learn. 

Her medical work at Hebron was considered ‘“‘ fine beyond 
praise,” but she was recalled at the outbreak of War and took 
a post in England. In the autumn of 1915 she went as surgeon 
to the Scottish Women’s Hospital at the Abbey of Royaumont, 
France. 

The last months of her work there must have been very 
tired ones, but the real illness at the end was mercifully short, 
and she died as gallantly as she had lived smiling. 

If only she might have been buried in her own Scotland, 
or at Royaumont where she was loved so well, but alas, alas! 
she sleeps at Nice, far away from all who care for her. 

I wish I had been the one to make this beautiful little 
anthology in memory of my dear. But you cannot make an 
anthology out of one poem, and all the years I have known 
her I have only thought of her in the words of Fiona Macleod’s 
“ Cor Cordium ”’ 

Sweet Heart, true heart, strong heart, star of my life, oh, never 

For thee the lowered banner, the lost endeavour ! 

The weapons are still unforged that thee and me shall dissever, 
For I in thy heart have dwelling, and thou hast in mine for ever. 


Can a silken cord strangle love, or a steel sword sever ? 
Or be as a bruiséd reed, the flower of joy for ever ? 
Love is a beautiful dream, a deathless endeavour, 
And for thee the lowered banner, O Sweet Heart, never. 
ISABEL. BUTCHART. 


PAUVRE PETIT ANE 


Lines written by a lady called Ann who was told she might have written poetry, but chose to become a housewife. 


Poor little Ann should not have been born 


There was just enough wit for a mouse i’ th’ 


A very small mouse. 


corn, 


Not fish, not fowl, nor good honest bread, 
Now why in the world should Ann have been wed 


And given a house ? 


Ann running round and baking the bread 
While making up verse in her silly fat hcad— 


That nobody read. 


No poet, no housewife, nothing at all— 
So meekly and humbly she went to the wall. 


Poor little fool. 


Is the meat baked ? 


The butcher been paid ? 


Ann’s reading a book and the cloth isn’t laid— 


What more can be said ? 


What epitaph write th’ pitiful elf 
No use to the world, no use to herself 


Pauvre petit dane. 


For now she’s gone, no more to be found 
In a plain fat woman she put into pound 


Like a lost silly sheep. 


Perhaps they'll take and make her again 


Into the wind or 


Happy again, happy again. 


a drop of the rain— 


PauvrRE PETIT ANE 
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DRAWINGS BY MR. AUGUSTUS JOHN IN 
FACSIMILE 


T is hardly necessary nowadays to repeat how suitable 

are modern prints for the decoration, at moderate expense, 

of a room of moderate size. Many people have found 

that out, and good original works by the talented etchers, 

lithographers and wood engravers who abound in England 
to-day are finding a readier sale than ever before and are 
gradually replacing in the modern dwelling-house those 
tiresom2, conventional water colours, those dreary reproduc- 
tive etchings after Academy pictures “ with a story,” and 
almost equally dreary “ old masters ”’ in autotype or photo- 
gravure, which were beloved by the cultured middle-class 
of a generation ago. Surely it is right to be more in touch 
with the artists of our own time, more quick to discern their 
merit, see through their eyes and read their message, than 
the average Englishman who is “ fond of pictures” used to 
be. Th2 eve can soon be trained to appreciate the special 
qualities of each different process of engraving, and to recog- 
nise how much more interesting such work is when it is the 
engraver’s owa creation, the expression of his own thoughts 
by his owa hand, than when it is only a translation of a work 
originally produced by another hand and in another medium. 





But prints and drawings form an admirable blend ; 
they go together on the same wall as prints and pictures 
never do. The same kind of mount and frame, the same 
proportions of margin to subject, are suitable for both. In 
a recent article published in CounTRY Lire (November Ist) 
on the etchings of Augustus John exhibited at the Chenil 
Gallery, Chelsea, scarcely any allusion was made to the 
wonderful drawings on which his reputation chiefly rests. 
But it would be generally admitted that as draughtsman 
he is more accomplished, more sure of achieving the effect 
at which he aims, than as painter or etcher. Since the 
‘nineties, critics and collectors have agreed in admiring and 
prizing his masterly studies of women’s heads, of the figure, 
nude or draped, and of ideal groups and compositions. He 
has a perfect command of many mediums—pencil, chalk, 
charcoal and monochrome wash being those that he commonly 
prefers, the use of water colour being much rarer. His 
style has gone through many developments, and has been 
influenced now and again by Rubens or Rembrandt, by the 
Florentines—Boiticelli or Leonardo—or by th: French™* neo- 
primitives.” But the impress of his own personality is 
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always felt ; he is never merely derivative, never a second-rate 
follower in another’s track. It would be much more true 
to say that he is the master whom others have followed in 
paths of his discovery. 

Now, supposing that the collector of moderate means, 
whom the writer imagines to be reading these lines, has 
bought a John etching or two and would like to see a drawing 
by the same artist on his wall, he may find that this legitimate 
ambition is not very easy to gratify. The best sort of John 
drawing is not to be had every day, nor is the price thereof 
so trifling as the price of an etching, with some few exceptions, 
still remains. But he may not know how excellent a substitute 
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is procurable for a few shillings. Messrs. Chenil and Co., 
183A, King’s Road, 5.W.3, have published, with the artist’s 
approval, and, indeed, on his initiative, at prices ranging 
from 3s. to 6s., photogravure reproductions, in almost perfect 
facsimile, of several beautiful drawings.by Mr. John, which 
are thoroughly suitable for framing and hanging among 
etchings or drawings of the modern school. It is an example 
which we hope that other artists and other publishers may 
follow. Mr. John deserves the gratitude of all lovers of art 
for permitting his drawings to be reproduced so well and sold 
at popular prices; while Mr. Knewstub, of the Chenil 
Gallery, also deserves all recognition as a pioneer in this 
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commendable 
enterprise. 
Among the most 
covetable repro- 
ductions, of 
which a few 
specimens are 
illustrated here, 
may be men- 
tioned the 
lovely study of a 
nude girl stand- 
ing, with one 
knee bent, and 
bending down- 
wards tothe 
left ; two larger 
heads in pencil, 
exquisitely 
shaded and 
modelled like the 
drawings of a 
guattrocento Flo- 
rentine; a draped 
study of a girl, 
looking upwards, 
with her left 
hand raised ; and 
the wonderful 
charcoal cartoon 
called “‘ Wander- 
ing Sinnte,” a 
group of gypsies 
seated round a 
pot simmering on 
a wood fire, with 
their faces and a 
canvas screen or 
tent wall behind 
them all lighted 
by the glow, as 
masterly in com- 
position and 
effect as anything 
that the artist 
has _ produced. 
We could only 
wish that the re- 
production were 
larger ; the sub- 
ject is well worth 


publication on a much bigger scale. 
companion to this, showing traces of Orientalinspiration. In of insipid Romneys! The 
“The Flute of Pan,” Italian influence is too obvious and 
But the very quintessence of John 


imperfectly assimilated. 
—at half a guinea !—is to be seen in the large photogravure 
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called “‘ Rachel,” 
from a_ picture 
which will be- 
come, we believe, 
at-no distant 
date, by the gift 
of a single bene- 
factor, an orna- 
ment of the Tate 
Gallery. It isa 
painting only 
partly finished, 
with much of the 
canvas left un- 
touched round a 
head and arm of 
the most beau- 
tiful quality and 
instinct with the 
very breath of 
life. The sketchy 
character of the 
lower part of this 
study in oils 
almost entitles it 
to be classed 
among drawings. 
The most recent 
addition, at a 
higher but. still 
modest price, to 
this desirable 
group of repro- 
ductions is a 
very successful 
and charming 
facsimile in 
colour of a girl’s 
head in oils, 
called “The 
White Kerchief.”’ 
Weis iS ad 
achievement in 
the way of popu- 
larising a most 
attractive work 
by an artist of 
the first rank 
which deserves 
all praise and 
recognition. How 


“Galician Gypsies”? isa much better such a publication is than the endless repetition 





THE YEARS. 


The heavy years like a bewildered sea 

Wash round our feet with breaking cry of waves ; 
And laden winds call to futurity 

With the sad voice of earth’s unnumbered graves— 
Behold! the earth, and men that live and die, 


Ye Gods on high! 


The fettered years, shall they for ever gcad 
This endless army whither none may know ? 

Till life’s few steps shall end; then shall Death’s road 
Be broader, smoother than life’s way below ? 

Look! how this sea of souls is as the sea, 
Ye Geds that be! 


Nay! press of souls, move on thine endless way, 


Though Time shall fail and winds no more shall move 


And thouzh the sun shall sink, eternal day 
Doth hold love’s perfect radiance to prove 
Thou movest onward to infinity— 
There to be free. 
A. E. LLoyp 


eighteenth 


, 


MAUNSELL, 


century engravers 
reproduced the pictures of their own generation, they did 
not look back a hundred years. ; 
admit that twentieth century art exists and enjoy it. 


Why should we? Let us 
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HE possibilities of variety of colour as well as of 
form in the succession of a grand suite of rooms are 


fully exemplified by Robert Adam in his master work 


of Syon. From the white and black of the great hall 
we passed to the imperial splendour of the richly 
coloured ante-room, and now, having traversed the cool 
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dining-room in cream and gold, we realise that with the red 
drawing-room (Fig. 2) colour has again resumed its sway. The 
walls are hung with Spitalfields silk with a ground of rich 
plum red, on which the pattern of flowers and ribbons in grey 
shimmers like silver. It was the first damask made in England. 
The ceiling (Fig. 5) has a deep cove which, together with 
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the central flat, is all set out in octagons and 
diamonds rather small in scale. These have been 
painted with figures, reputed to be by Angelica 
Kauffman, too small for their position and so 
emphasised by light blue grounds and little red 
crimson circles as to produce a spotty effect 
which is somewhat distracting. This ceiling 
appears to be “ The Third Design: 1762.” The 
first, December, 1761, is marked “ not executed,” 
and there is another, quite in the early Shardeloes 
manner, which is also seen at Kedleston. The 
final design, however, has been much improved 
in execution, the ornamentation being more 
regular and architectural, C forms being omitted. 
The figures in the circles (15ins. only in diameter 
on the drawing) are all on a blue ground, the 
same colour being used in the margins of the 
corresponding patere. The tiny circles in the 
squares formed by the angles of the octagons have 
a crimson ground with green borders. All the 
ornaments and bands are shown to be gilded. 

Antonio Pietro Zucchi (1726-1795), born at 
Venice of a family of painters, had been with 
Robert Adam and Clerisseau in Italy, including 
ithe famous visit to Spalatro in Dalmatia (1757). 
In 1766 Adam invited him to England, and he 
was employed at Ken Wood, Syon and Osterley, 
where he is said to have been assisted by 
Angelica Kauffman and her father. In Hayward’s 
MS. list of arrivals of artists in Rome, under 1763 
occurs “‘ Miss Angelica Coffeman arrived in Rome 
from Florence.” She was born in 1740, daughter 
of a Swiss portrait painter, and in 1765 was 
brought to England by Lady Wentworth, becoming 
famous through her relations with Reynolds and 
his circle. In 1781 she took Zucchi as her second 
husband and they returned to Rome, where she 
died in 1807, and was accorded a notable funeral. 
There is very good reason to believe that her 
ceiling paintings were executed on paper and 
pasted in position, and some of the work at 
Syon is of this description. Adam’s internal eleva- 
tions often show intended decorative painted 
panels, and he was fond of designing decorative 
landscapes of ruins and castles of this character. 
Not actual transcripts of buildings, they are 
memories in part of things seen as well as ideas 
capable of being translated into remarkable 
conceptions, such as the famous “ Féte Pavilion” 
of 1774. 

When Turner stayed at Saltram, a_ house 
for which Robert Adam had made many designs 
and where Reynolds had formed the collection of 
pictures, he was more interested in the scenery 
of that part of Devonshire than in the old 
masters. The founder of the new school had 
not much use for Zuccarelli landscapes, and on 
his travelling companion drawing his attention to 
a bedroom hung with works by Angelica Kauffman, 
he curtly dismissed it as ‘‘a Seraglio.” 

The Adam carpet (Fig. 3) is of restful and good 
design; the colours—pink and yellow with some 
blue—are now very harmonious. The date is 
worked in the carpet: “1769, T. Moore.” 
Unfortunately only the office copy of the Adam 
design (1768) for this carpet has been preserved. 
It is a set out showing the two octagons and the 
central circle with the enclosing fret border all of 
which are drawn in ink, but of the fiJling-in only the 
interesting bevel arrangement of the radiating lines 
in these main features is shown. The drawing has 
been pricked through, probably for the final copy, 
which was doubtless in colour, as the carpet design, 
dated June 25th, 1774, for the drawing-room of 
Northumberland House gives a repeat portion, all 
fully coloured, and drawn to rin. scale. 

The two doorways (Fig. 4) are remarkable for 
the ivory grounds of the pilaster panels, which are 
filed in with ormolu. The general design of these 
doors is almost early Italian Renaissance. Robert 
Adam in Italy must have observed such work 
with an interest and attention unusual in his day. 
The white statuary marble mantel (Fig. 6) is a 
masterpiece of applied ormolu. The enrichments 
are chased and perforated frets, appliqués—even 
the flutes of the columns have tiny strings of 
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beads attached to the fillets between the flutes. 
and swags and even dentils are in the same metal. 
an overdress of brass lace thrown upon a white marble form. 


This design was only 
arrived at by several stages 
because there are five several 
designs, all of 1762, and the 
last one, which is practically 
the one executed, has been 
materially improved upon. 
A tablet of figures has been 
omitted, also the ogee form 
of the frieze. The columns 
are now fluted instead of 
being chased with a_ leaf 
scroll pattern, and an inner 
plain face has been added 
to the architrave. A vertical 
band of ornament between 
architrave and column also 
replaces a husk drop. The 
original Adam _ steel grates 
appear to have been re- 
placed. 

The large mirror over 
the mantel is a second design. 
The first, dated 1765, is 
“Frame over Chimney-piece 
in the Drawing Room, Syon,” 
and being Oft. wide by 5ft. 
high was probably for a 
picture, as at Ken Wood. 
An outline of the same year 
shows the frame extended 
down to the mantel for a 
“Glass” 7ft. gins. by 5ft. 2ins. 
wide, but with it are shown 
two graceful candelabra at 
either end of the mantel, 
forming part of the whole 
design. 
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At Osterley, Adam introduces figures and sphinxes and 
graceful lines of swags, then follow ovals and medallions 
filled with paintings until the mirror frame becomes like a 
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lacework or web of fanciful decorative forms. Between the 
windows are two good mirrors (Fig. 2), set over console 
tables, of open framework, the legs finished with rams’ heads. 
Reversed fans carved in wood and gilded complete the design. 
These pier glasses are very similar to “ A design for a glass 
Sft. Sins. by 5ft. for Sir Laurence Dundass, Bart. R. Adam, 
Architect, 1765.’” No doubt made for the house in Arlington 
Street and not for Moor Park. 

The console (Fig. 11) below is modified from a design dated 
1765, ‘‘ Table framework for the Drawing Room at Sion,” the 
changes made being in the direction of a more severe and 
classical outline. The reverse fans, or half oval patere, 
under the main frame replace swags enclosing scrolls, and 
rams’ heads take the place of those of the female form used 
by Inigo Jones. These heads are placed higher so as to give 
a greater length to the leg supports, in spite of an extra 
development given to the foot. 
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every other species of furniture. To Mr. Adam’s taste i 
the ornament of his buildings and furniture we stand 
indebted, inasmuch as manufacturers of every kind felt 
as it were, the electric power of this revolution in art. Ow 
present linens and paper hangings exhibited such specimens 
of decoration that the admirers of the Loggia of the Vatican 
could not see without rendering due praise to them.” This 
passage from the lectures given to the students of the Royal 
Academy serves to show that, in the opinion of a very dry 
and cool observer, Robert Adam had in fact effected a real 
revolution in the domestic arts, as well as in architecture. 
Soane was at the impressionable age of seventeen 
when Adam was entering upon the most important decade 
(1770-80) of his career. Probably he witnessed the start 
of the Adelphi in 1768, the year in which he himself came to 
London to enter the office of George Dance, R.A. Soane 
must have been keenly interested in the Féte Pavilion of 
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The furniture is Regency set in crimson damask and gold, 
also from Northumberland House. The very beautiful folding 
card tables (Figs. 7 and 8) are not represented by any existing 
drawing, but there is an Adam design, not so very dissimilar, 
for a table for Northumberland House, and these Syon tables 
are quite in harmony with his ideas. 

There can be no doubt that numbers of designs for 
furniture were sent to the makers and never returned; the 
Adam idea was thus spread abroad by innumerable copies. 
Sir John Soane, who was in a position to know, having lived 
through the Adam period, is particularly strong in his 
recognition of Robert’s services in the improvement of the 
national taste in this respect. 

He says, “‘ The light and elegant ornaments, the varied 
compartments in the ceilings of Mr. Adam, imitated from 
ancient works in the Baths and Villas of the Romans, were 
soon applied in designs for chairs, tables, carpets, and in 
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1774, Which made such a stir at the time. He could very 
well have seen Lansdowne House at the time of its com- 
pletion, and doubtless often looked into the British Coffee 
House in Cockspur Street. This miniature masterpiece 
Soane admired so much as to have a diagram of its fagade 
made for these very lectures at the Academy. 

The common idea that the fine furniture in Adam houses 
is due to Chippendale is a popular myth ;_ the fact is that the 
third and last edition of his “‘ Director”’ is in worse taste than 
the first and second. The extravagant Chinese is fittingly 
called after him, as it was his obvious predilection, but the 
fine restrained work of the Adam period, with its classical 
derivation, is due to the example and influence of Robert 
Adam. 

Before taking leave of the wonderful interiors of Syon 
a word is necessary on the grandeur of the intended focus 
of the whole plan, disposition and design of the house. This 
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was a great central rotunda, 
anticipating the ‘“ Dome’ 
of the Register House of 
Scotland in Edinburgh, an 
intention which was never 
accomplished at Syon. 
“For general rendez- 
vous and for public enter- 
tainments with Illumina- 
tions, Dancing and Music,” 
such is Adam’s explanation 
of this most important 
feature. Had it been exe- 
cuted it would have brough* 
the entire house plan into 
relation and acted as a 
central salon for all the 
apartments, which, without 
such a focus, may seem 
somewhat disconnected. 
Apparently, however, in 
1768, this rotunda was tem- 
porarily erected for a special 
occasion, as Mrs. Delany 
writes on September 12th : 
“The — entertainment 
that beat all others was 
given by the Duke and 
Duchess of Northumber- 
land. There was a_ tem- 
porary Pantheon erected in 
the court round which the 
house is built, which was 
illuminated with 400 lamps 
in a variety of pretty forms ; 
the King of Denmark’s 
cypher appeared on four 
parts of the building. No- 
thing could be more suited 
to a Royal entertainment, 
and though there were 300 
in one room not the least 
bustle. 
“Twenty persons of 
the King of Denmark’s 
choosing, dined and supped 
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WILLIAM. III. 13.--AN ADAM LOOKING-GLASS. 


at his table, and he expressed great pleasure and admiration October 10th, 1768: “I was to have gone to the great ball 


’ 


at everything.” 


at Sion on Friday, for which a new road, paddock and bridge 


It will be realised from this that the site of the rotunda were made as other folks made a dessert.”” The King came 
was the open quadrangle in the centre of the square block over in August and was lodged at St. James’s. Walpole 
been faced writes, September 22nd: “ I believe he is a silly lad, but the 


of the house. The walls of this have 
with Bath stone, and the later private 


out into this enclosed court. 


all since 
suite of rooms looks mob adore him, though he has neither done nor said anything 


worth repeating.” The caustic letter-writer’s account, if we 


As bad luck would have it, Horace Walpole had one of — had it, of the great rotunda would certainly have borne 


his recurrent gout attacks. He writes to the Earlof Strafford, repetition. 
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GOLDFISH : 


By Proressor D’Arcy 


GOOD many years ago I happened to pass a few 
weeks in Japan, and part of the time I spent with 
one of the best of friends and the very best of guides, 
Kikuchi Mitsukuri, then Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Tokyo. I had met him of old 

in Cambridge, and again in Washington. He was a traveller 
and a scholar. He was Jearned in our Western science ; he 
was filled with the great earnest love of living things and 
of all natural beauty which abounds in the hearts of his 
countrymen and runs through all their folklore and their 
art. He was a big bearded man of ancient family; he 
belonged both to the Old Japan and to the New; he was a 
Samurai of the Samurai. The days I spent with him were 
all too few and the hours all too short, for he was a busy 
man and it was only when his teaching day was done that 
I used to meet him. But to walk with him through Tokyo 
was a not illiberal education in natural history—and in 
very many other things besides. 

As we walked through the narrow by-streets of Tokyo 
we would peep in, perhaps, to some birdcatcher’s shop, 
and see in their beautiful bamboo cages, exquisitely clean, 
the host of Japanese birds, some so like our own and some 
so strange and different, the thrushes and warblers, the long- 
tailed jays, the Pekin nightingales, and that sweetest of small 
cage birds, the little white-eve, or zosterops. If we turned 
again into a 
birdstuffer’s, 
it was to chat 
with some 
grave old 
man squat- 
ting on the 
floor with his 
children 
around him, 
all making up 
countless 
bird-skins 
with amazing 
neatness and 
almost be- 
wildering 
rapidity. 
Day after day 
I bought 
scores and 
hundreds of 
them, till I 
had got to- 
gether no 
mean collec- 
tion of 
Japanese 
birds, and all 
for trifling 
sums in sen 
and yen. 

The street-hawkers came by with their barrows, and 
among these again there were strange things for the naturalist 
to see. Here, for instance, is a vendor of something very 
curious indeed, something that our own people neither 
buy nor sell—a strange collection of half-horny, half-leathery, 
seaweedy things dyed in bright colours, some like _ little 
bits of honeycomb, some like long chains of tiny bladders. 
They are the eggs, or rather the egg cases, of big sea snails, 
like to our own whelks and lamp-shells. The children of 
the poor, the little girls especially (I think), buy them for 
the tiniest of coins. They suck them between their pretty 
lips, they squeeze them between the tongue and the roof 
of the mouth, they whistle through them and make a squeaky 
noise. They are half toy, half sweetmeat, and the multitude 
of happy children create a commerce in these worthless things. 
It is an industry in many sea-coast villages to breed the shell- 
fish or to gather their eggs. Bamboo baskets are filled 
with the great whelks and lowered in the sea till the eggs 
are laid, or great branches of pine are floated out and anchored 
by a stone till the shellfish come by and deposit their spawny 
honeycombs. And this petty industry has a value, year in, 
year out, of tens of thousands of yen! Even the goldfish 
industry that we are presently coming to is all for the 
children’s sake; they are the customers par excellence of 


VARIETIES OF GOLDFISH 
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the goldfish breeder, and it is for them that every year 
millions upon millions are bred. Children get what they 
want in Japan. A proverb says that there are two people 
who can never be refused, but must be given all that they 
demand; they are a landlord and a crying child! And it 
is said that in the olden days, under the old régime, when 
famine now and again came stalking through the land, 
slaying its hundreds and its thousands, nevertheless the 
trade in goldfish went on all the while, with little diminution, 
for the children still wanted goldfish and could not be refused. 

A very pleasant sight for the naturalist is a barrow-load 
of cricket-cages, each with its tiny singer and the tiny slice 
of cucumber for his food. There are many kinds. Some 
sing by night and some by day; some are sold in little 
fairy birdcages made of the slenderest leafstalks of bamboo, 
and others in gloomy little tents of blackened gauze ; and 
they have their several well known songs or tunes, just as 
singing birds have. For in Japan men listen to the chirp 
of cricket and cicada as Virgil and as Theocritus did; it 
is the woodland music of the Old World and of the East, 
a song that to the ears of the older peoples is far better than 
the nightingale’s. There is one little singer who is far and 
away the strangest and most beautiful of them all. I forget 
his proper name, but we may call him the bell-cricket ; he 
costs several farthings more than the other kinds. He is 
a very small 
creature of a 
dullish 
brown. In 
form he looks 
just like the 
rest of his 
tribe, but his 
note, or voice 
if you may 
call it so, 1s 
that of a tiny 
silver bell 
ringing out 
sweet and 


eléear. if 
bought one 
once, with 


others, and 
in the middle 
of the night 
I woke up in 
delight and 
wonderment; 
I had been 
told of the 
little carillon, 
but the tiny 
peal of silver 
bells beg- 
gared all 
description. 
An old friend of mine, a_ learned anatomist, who 
became famous and is now dead (and this is a perfectly 
true story), undertook some forty vears ago to investigate 
the larynx of certain of the lower animals in hopes of 
understanding how they produced their several utterances. 
But before very long he gave up the attempt in despair, 
for all his dissections did not teach him in the very 
least how or why the cow said “moo” and the donkey 
said “‘hee-haw.” I confess that I was once as curious and 
as ambitious as was my anatomist. I got Mitsukuri to send 
me some little bell-crickets for dissection after I had come 
home from Japan, and I examined them with all possible 
care. I found their vocal organs as fine and delicate, 
seemingly, as those of their congeners, but no more; and 
I came to the end of my tether not one whit the wiser as to 
how the little bell was made nor whence its tinkle came. 
3ut I have taken up my pen to write about goldfish, 
so let us peep into one shop more. Jt is a very small shop, 
and most of the floor is occupied by a shallow pool or large 
sunken basin lined with white porcelain tiles. A few green 
weeds are floating in it, and a score of goldfish are swimming 
among the weed. There are others here and there around 
the shop in little bowls—not our unsightly globes, but pretty 
troughs or dishes of fine pottery. In each of them a spray 
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of flowers, an iris or two perhaps, stands up out of the water, 
and a tiny fish floats quietly in the pretty pool. Somehow 
or other everything looks just right. The flower is no bigger 
than it should be, and no less; it stands just in the right 
spot in its tiny lake, and the little fish looks at home and 
not 1n prison. 

Mitsukuri seemed to have a particular affection for 
these goldfish. He told me much about them, and planned 
to take me to one of the great breeders who have their ponds 
in the low-lying suburbs of Tokyo ; but I was never able to 
pay the visit. There is one little town, by the way, called 
Koriyama, which is a very city and mart of goldfish; the 
population do little else than rear them, and almost every 
household is occupied, directly or indirectly, in this gentle 
trade. 

Much of what Mitsukuri told me and showed me I have 
half forgotten; but shortly after I paid him my visit he 
wrote an article on geldfish, and it is from a copy of this 
article (reprinted in the Bulletin of the United States Fish 
Commission for 1905) that I have borrowed my picture 
and taken the gist of what follows. 

The goldfish is a real species, a kind of carp, native to 
the Far East. It is unknown in India, but it begins to be 
found in Upper Burma, and across the Chinese border it 
becomes more common. Only some four hundred years ago 
it was first brought to Japan from China, which is the mother- 
land of so much that is best and most beautiful in Japan— 
and elsewhere also, for the matter of that. We know much 
from Mitsukuri and one or two other Japanese naturalists 
about the culture of the goldfish in Japan; but I, at least, 
know nothing, and I do not know whether the story has 
ever been told, of how it is bred and how its strange varieties 
have been developed by the Chinese. Some traveller will 
tell us some day, and the story will be worth the hearing ; 
for even of recent years it is from China that the newest 
and most wonderful varieties have come to Japan, and they 
must have been produced by the help of infinite patience 
and extraordinary skill. The whole thing is a triumph 
of “‘ artificial selection,” of “‘ breeding to a point,” carried 
on from generation to generation and from one century to 
another. 

How far our common goldfish differ from the parent 
stock I hardly know, but what difference there is can be no 
great matter. The colour is somewhat brighter, and that is 
well nigh all. Ours are an unselected stock, and as far remote 
or farther from the higher breeds as an old-time Texan steer 
from a prize shorthorn. Our picture shows the chief varieties, 
six or seven in all, which are distinguished by the Japanese 
fanciers, and of these some are common and others costly 
and rare. 

Down in the left-hand corner we have the ordinary 
Japanese goldfish, or ‘“‘ wakin.”” It issaid to be as near as may 
be to the original domesticated type as it was brought from 
China four hundred years ago. In shape it differs little 
from the normal, save only in the tail, and even the tail 
may be plain and normal too, as in our own uncared-for 
and unselected fish. But more often the tail is broad and 
outspread, forming three spreading lobes; or it may be split 
down the middle, and so become four-lobed. The same 
curious tendency to split and spread may extend also to the 
anal fin, which accordingly becomes paired or double. But 
the wakin, while it remains more or less plain in form, is 
bred to very beautiful colour patterns, and the whole question 
of the colour of goldfish, as it is developed in the breeder’s 
hands, is a very curious one. For the young goldfish are 
dark and plain, nearly black all over, and only when the 
fish are a year or two old does the dark pigment give place 
to bright colours, to pure gold, or to various shades of carmine 
and vermilion, variegated with snowy white. A fish that is 
white all over is of no value, and is “ rogued out ”’ by the 
breeder at once; but one that is white on the body and of 
a rich red on lips and fins and gill-covers is deemed the best 
of all. 

In the right-hand corner is a group of three, and the 
middle one of these is the “‘ ryukin”’ or Loochoo goldfish, also 
called the Nagasaki. Mitsukuri thought it the most beautiful 
of all the breeds. The body is very short, but the tail and 
all the fins are long and flewing, the tail being even longer 
than the whole head and body of the fish. It swims slowly, 
with a quiet dignity ; and Mitsukuri used to liken it to a 
Japanese Court lady of the olden time, trailing her robes of 
rich brocade, and moving with stately grace as a queen 
should do. 

In the left upper corner are two queer little fishes (and 
again in the right bottom corner) of the kind known 
“maruko,” literally “round fishes,” and 
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sometimes sold as Korean goldfish. Their most conspicuous 
feature is the complete absence of a dorsal fin, and, whether 
it be directly due to this lack or not, it is a fact that these 
little fishes very often swim upside down! When two or 
three years old many of these ranchu develop a number of 
little knobs, or wart-like protuberances, all over the head. 
The effect is somewhat morbid and by no means beautiful ; 
but such fishes are prized, and are given the high-sounding 
name of “shishigashira,”’ or lion-headed. 

The large fish in the middle of the picture and the small 
dark one to the right of it are Dutch lion-heads (oranda- 
shishigashira), the epithet ‘“‘ Dutch’ having nothing to do 
with the origin of the fish, but implying (I fear in none too 
complimentary sense) something strange, outlandish, or 
out of the common. This breed is said to be a cross between 
the ryukin and the ranchu, and was first produced in Osaka 
some seventy or eighty years ago. It is still bred chiefly 
in Osaka and in Kyoto, while the ryukin is reared mostly 
in Tokyo. The oranda-shishigashira is more beautiful in 
the picture than in reality. Its warty head has an un- 
pleasant, unhealthy look, and is anything but beautiful. 

These are all the common sorts, and each and all of them 
may be seen in almost any goldfish shop in Tokyo. There 
are two or three others, and perhaps more, including recent 
crosses between those of which we have spoken. But passing 
these by we come to the now comparatively well known 
but by no means common telescope goldfish, or, in Japanese, 
““demé,”’ the goggle-eyed. The little fish at the bottom of our 
picture, near the middle, is one of these. This remarkable 
variety is a Chinese production, and was only brought to 
Japan about the time of the Chino-Japanese War of 1895. 
The young have the eyes as usual, both in form and position ; 
but gradually, from‘about two years old onwards, the eyes 
grow and bulge till they seem to start out of the fish’s head, 
and look (on a small scale) like those of the hammer-headed 
shark. They seem to have arisen naturally by a spontaneous 
variation, or “‘ mutation,” as it is called nowadays ; but under 
natural conditions natural selection would never have per- 
mitted them to survive. The fish are apt to strike their 
great eyes against the sides of the pond or the walls of the 
tank, and become blind in consequence of their injuries. 

Last of all I show a drawing of the “‘ demé-ranchu,” the 
strangest variety of all. It is another and a still later im- 
portation into Japan, another triumph of the Chinese breeders. 
Like the ranchu, this fish lacks the dorsal fin; its tail is 
split into four long and widely separate lobes, and the eyes 
not only protrude on either side of the head, but are turned 





THE DEME-RANCHU 

up to look skywards, like those queer fishes called star- 
gazers. I do not know whether Mitsukuri had ever heard of 
Aristotle’s ovpavéoxoros ; but, employing the same metaphor, 
he used to call these goldfishes the astronomer - fish, and 
said they were so monstrous they made him feel quite 
uncomfortable. 

The goldfish breed chiefly in April and May, at which 
season their colours are brighter than ever. Plenty ot 
water-weed (Ceratophyllum) or scmetimes fine roots of 
willows are placed in the ponds, and on these the fish lay 
their eggs; they crowd together, jostling one another, and 
raising up no small commotion in the pool. The breeders 
know how to control, to some extent, the time of spawning. 
If the fish be given plenty of food and the water of the pond 
be changed, they will spawn a day or two after; but if they 
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be underfed and the water%be left unchanged, they with- 
hold their eggs almost indefinitely. The young are fed at 
first with the boiled yolk of hens’ eggs; then, after a few 
days, with various minute crustacea (copepods), which are 
reared in vast quantities in special ponds for the purpose ; 
and, lastly, with the ordinary diet of the full-grown fish— 
worms, and a sort of porridge of boiled wheat. The pans in 
which the food is given them are at first slung close to the 
surface of the water, where it is heated most by the sun ; but 
as the season goes on and the weather cools, the pans are set 
lower and lower till they are some ten inches deep, for the 
water here is now warmer than at the surface, and the fish 
must be kept as warm as possible. 

There are very many things that the breeder knows, 
and many of them he never tells. It is said that if a novice 
try to rear a lot of young goldfish, he will find them slow to 
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change their colour, and, often enough, they never don their 
shining robes at all; while others, from the very same batch 
of eggs, which have been under the expert’s care, will long 
ago have assumed their gorgeous colouring. Some breeders 
in Koriyama (the capital city of the goldfish) are said to be 
able to bleach at will, by the application of some chemical 
mixture, the white spots upon the golden body of the fish. 
Lastly, I have been told, or I have read somewhere, tliat 
some of the most curious and abnormal varieties, with the 
most misshapen tails, etc., are artificially produced by 
shaking up the eggs ; a large part perish and a small minovity 
of “sports” survive. Mitsukuri does not say a word in his 
paper about any such procedure; he only speaks of carcful 
nurture and rigorous selection. But if the story be true 
after all, it would be of great interest and importance ; and 
some of my readers may happen to know. 





A NOVEL WITHOUT A _ PLOT 


R. OLLIVANT’S new book (Two Men: George 

Allen and Unwin, Limited) is unquestionably the 

best he has yet written. It is mainly domestic 

in character ; that is, it does not turn on public 

events, but on character as displayed in the family 
circle and the interaction of different personalities in life. 
We would have liked to call it ““ A Novel of Sussex,” because 
of the author’s enthusiasm for that county. The sweetest, 
most vivid and most poetic descriptions are written of it. 
But Ernie, the principal character, spends years of his life 
in India as a private soldier, and the book would certainly 
lose if the Oriental scenes were taken out. At any rate, 
a turn at soldiering forms an unusual episode in the life of 
the British working man. However, the dominant note 
is the ca-ca-ca-ing of the Sussex folks’ speech. 

The novel is without a plot in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term; there is no sequence of events which leads to 
a dénoument. It is rather a section cut out of life as a 
labourer cuts through the earth with a spade, and shows 
in section the composition of the soil. The characters are 
many, diverse and drawn with the vividness of life itself. 
Some are but the ordinary work-a-day men and women ; 
others are out of the common run altogether, and it is to the 
author’s credit that the more extraordinary the mind he has 
to deal with, the more plausible he makes it. Edward 
Gasper, father of Ernie, may be called the hero of the tale 
although he is a hero in no conventional sense. A man of 
great, though latent, power, brilliantly intellectual and 
imaginative, he suffers from lack of will and definite aim. 
His is one of the big minds to which his son refers in the 
following passage ° 

Ye see the Little Mind should be like a lantern for the Big Mind to 
work with—like a miner’s lamp in the pit like. 

He goes on to confess— 

Dad and me neglect the Little Mind—so we don’t do much; but we 
aren’t afraid of nothin’. 

That gives the cue to the very similar character of 

father and son, and as the latter is the one who goes to India 
as a soldier it will readily be understood that, without 
achieving much of a military career, he sheds a good deal 
of light upon the Army. This is not done maliciously or 
in a spirit of antagonism, for Ernie saw. 
that in spite of the obvious limitations, and openness to brutality and abuse, 
of an order established on what amounted to a slave-basis, the system worked 
astonishingly well given good officers—and his own were unusually good on 
the whole. 
India, from the first, was to him a tantalising book, ever 
tempting him to read, but hiding its mysteries. It was 
only when he came home that he passed a strong judgment 
upon it. At an English station he had seen big-boned 
porters trundling their milk cans along the platform ; 
English faces, square brick buildings, and solid coins had 
confirmed the general impression. 

““Solid!”? he echoed in his father’s vein. ‘‘ That’s the word. Give 
me the West! Back there it’s all a little bit o’ gilded gimerack.” 

Once the train stopped in an embankment lined with primroscs and 
crowned with woods, a sweet undercurrent of song streaming quictly up to 
heaven, like the murmur of innumerable fairy-becs. 

Ernie removed his cap ; and the unuttered words in his heart, as in those 


of his companions, were, ‘‘ Let us pray!” 

An expert physician is another finely chiselled character. 
Ministers of religion, whether they are Anglican or chapel, 
are touched in with a spice of malice ; for though the tone 
of the book is on the whole religious, the author does not 


conceal his contempt for the multiform religions of the 
time. The women, too, are traced with the hand of a 
master. Ruth Boam, who may be called the heroine, it 
being understood that she is not at all like the conventional 
heroine of ordinary fiction, is put through many terrible 
experiences such as would have left many a life polluted 
and in misery and shame; but her fine and_ simple 
nature survives her hateful experience. Misfortune does 
not deface nor hard labour coarsen her. We do not know 
that all readers will agree with Mr. Ollivant in the sex problem 
which he presents, but that he does so honestly, and adroitly, 
too, admits of no contradiction. The Hohenzollern Hotel 
at the seaside resort on the South Coast, where most of the 
action takes place, is not so successfully rendered. Mr. 
Ollivant with a little incursion into the ironic might have 
made his point without exciting repugnance. Anyone who 
doubts it ought to re-read the inn scenes in “‘ Tom Jones ”’ 
and compare them with those at the Hohenzollern. There 
is no such mighty difference as might appear at first sight. 
The complacent Austrian landlady, with her superficial 
good nature and disposal to shut her eyes to any immorality 
in which “a real gentleman” was concerned might be 
paralleled by many a landlady of Henry  Fielding’s 
‘““Somerset.”’ But while we are never in any doubt as to 
the meaning of the older novelist, his detached, ironical 
smile conveys his point even more effectively than the 
plainest speech of Mr. Ollivant. Alf, the brother of Ernie, 
is a cowardly example of the little mind concentrated on 
only one thing, the winning of money, and is figured in a 
way that makes us wonder that any human being who 
came within range was in any doubt of his character. Life 
is not like that. Cunning teaches a man “to smile and 
smile and be a villain,’ and he would, in reality, make no 
progress on his way to richness if he wore his iniquities on 
his sleeve in the same way as Alf does. Ruth Boam, in spite 
of her fine characteristics, is not rendered as convincingly as 
are the more complicated female characters of the tale. 

The conception of the novelist is a very fine one and 
easily perceived; but the working out is not one of the 
strong features of the novel. From the girl’s first appearance 
she seems forced into a position rather than belonging to it. 
We fail to understand why even her innocence did not take 
alarm at the surcharged air of the third storey of the hotel, 
nor is it quite apparent why her lover, who is under no 
illusion, does not insist upon her leaving it. 

In this novel Mr. Ollivant has much to say, or, rather, to 
imply, regarding the weakness of English people. He does 
not preach, but his ideas are conveyed more clearly and 
accurately than any preacher can convey them; but it 
must not be thought that he lacks faith in the old country. 
On the contrary, the dominant note is that which he 
expresses in the fine poem which was printed in the Christmas 
Number of CountRY LIFE: 


O Race of Emperors, the Lords of Death 

And Conquerors of Satan in his pride 

The white-mancd riot of your sea-wolf ways, 
Tumultuous as the Atlantic on your shores 
Gladdens my soul. 

I watch your uplifted heart to-day, 

Even as I watehcd you through the years of War ; 
And as I watch I worship and I fling 

My challenge down the listening aisles of Time. 
I believe in England— 

That’s my creed. 
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LETTERS 


On Huntince.—VII. 


N this letter you and I will sally forth together to buy 
a horse. Before we start, we will read together an 
advertisement which appeared quite recently in a well 
known paper. It will not be a bad guide for us. “‘ Wanted 
at once, 12 thoroughbred or nearly thoroughbred horses, 
not under 16 hands, up to 13 stone or over, suitable for 
hunting. Must have long straight action, long fronts, deep 
shoulders, good flat limbs, short backs, straight hind legs, 
not over nine or under five years, and of the highest possible 
quality, with courage, character and action. Prices moderate. 
All horses must be sound.” Mind you, not one such but a 
dozen. I much doubt whether there are twelve horses in 
Great Britain, at any price, which would answer this modest 
requirement. Do not buy horses out of proportion to your 
weight. If you are a light-weight—say, walking 10} stone 
to 11 stone—keep clear of big, powerful horses. They cost 
more and are never so nice to ride as a horse which suits your 
weight. A big horse will tire you, and you will never feel 
part of the horse but more of a passenger. Sixteen hands 
or an inch less is big enough. Above all, let the horse be 
well bred. A well bred animal is more active, more comfort- 
able, and always has a leg to spare. Action is everything, 
action in all paces. Action means that the system of levers 
comprising the bony frame, tendons and ligaments is truly 
proportioned. Exercise and condition will cover that frame 
in time with muscles which give the horse strength and 
fleetness, but if the action is faulty nothing will conceal it. 
Do not buy a young horse; he has all his troubles 
before him. Six years old is young enough, and _ if 
sound and fresh on his legs he is as good at eight or 
nine as any other age. The first and foremost thing is that 
he should be sound, or at any rate hunting sound. 
Handsome he may not be. Possibly he is not fast, nor 
has he the best of manners. Perchance he is an unenter- 
prising and sticky jumper ; but if he has all these qualifica- 
tions to perfection and is not sound, what good is he? He 
may be in the stable half his time, attended by vets. and 
coddled by grooms. What do his beauty, his manners, 
his jumping powers avail then? I wish I had the money 
safely back in my pocket which I have frittered away by 
not sticking to this rule and being led away by appearances, 
brilliant performances and what not. Soundness and con- 
stitution are the groundwork, anything else is but trimming. 
Do not forget that there may be faults in a horse which we 
cannot see, so it is sheer insanity to buy one with faults 
which anyone can see with half an eye. A very slight whistle 
will cheapen a horse from 50 per cent. to 60 per cent., and 
will not at any rate stop him from coming out hunting in 
his turn; but a horse which makes a noise must have 
blood and lots of it. 
A common horse 
at any time should 
be avoided. If in 
addition to his want 
of breeding his wind 
is wrong, he is a 
nuisance, because 
however slow hounds 
run, it is an effort for 
him to keep up. He 
is at once pumped out . 
if you press him up SSN Ss 
hill or in deep ground, 
soon falls, and usually 
lies on you. Th: 
thoroughbred or 
almost thoroughbred 
horse is so fast that 
hounds ordinarily ex- 
tend him only to half 
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By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. MACKILLOP. 


of noise, if there can be any best, is that form which clears. 
up somewhat on_ exertion. Horses. seldom, if ever, 
improve if they have anything wrong with the wind. 
They go from bad to worse, sometimes slowly, sometimes. 
altogether, and often become roarers afterasummer’srun. A 
speck on the eye cheapens a horse very much, and if it is 
not in the line of vision it does not prevent a horse from 
seeing, but only a vet. can tell how much it matters or may 
matter. A few blemishes, such as a chipped or bunged-up 
knee, will not impair his usefulness, nor will a capped hock, 
a well set splint or a few wind galls, provided the price is in 
proportion. None of these will prevent the horse coming 
out to do his bit. But be warned by one who has suffered 
badly at first and in a lesser degree as glimmerings of sense 
came. Beware of curbs, spavins, broken down _ tendons, 
foot diseases and weak constitutions. Should the horse 
which looks like winning the Grand National have a 
curb, do not look at him twice; he will land you sooner 
or later, usually sooner. If fired, the dealer will tell 
you it was done as a two year old to strengthen his 
hocks. Do not believe him. Another which should be 
first at Olympia has a spavin. Not as a gift would I 
take him. Another, well mannered, a beautiful jumper, 
handsome enough to carry the fortunes of an emperor, 
turn down without a second glance if he has any symptoms 
of laminitis or navicular. These are the commonest and 
worst faults. There are scores of others. I could go into. 
a lengthy description of them, but get a veterinary book 
and study them for yourself. The next most important 
thing is constitution. Some horses are never sick or sorry, 
others are always wrong and easily upset, and after a hard 
day are not fit to come out again for a fortnight. If a horse 
will eat and rest well after a day’s hunting, he will come out 
again soon; but one that frets, breaks out into a sweat and 
will not eat is always light and washy in constitution, and 
will not put on flesh and keep fit. I have noticed that if a 
horse is broad and firm at the root of the neck just in front 
of the withers he is often strong constitutionally. He must 
be good behind the saddle, strong loins and barrel-like ribs, 
anything but flat sided or herring gutted. If you can find 
perfect shoulders, well and good ; but if the horse rides well. 
and gives you a good “ feel’ at all paces, especially down hill 
and across ridge and furrow, his shoulders will be right, 
whether they look it or not. Avoid a horse with a tail set 
on low down, tucked in and mean-looking ; he is usually 
underbred. Also keep clear of a sunken, sullen eye. He 
will do something wrong you may be sure. If his legs are 


clean and do not “ fill” and get puffy after a day’s hunting, 
you have a horse which will save you a lot of trouble. 


Do. 
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not buy a horse at auction unless you know all about him, 
however good-looking he is or however flowery his descrip- 
tion may be. The place to buy a horse is the hunting field, 
one you have seen going in front many a time, one you cannot 
catch, and which comes out early, stays late and turns out 
three days a fortnight. If you want to hunt and see sport, 
never mind what he looks like, buy him. If you are wise, 
refuse all offers to part with him. I once knew a man who 
always had such a horse. He came out from a big town 
and no distance seemed too great for him. He was a manager 
of a carting and carrying agency, and I daresay in his travels 
to find draught horses he picked up these good hunters. 
He was a remarkable character. He seldom spoke, his only 
remark when he did being “ Fine mornin’,” irrespective of 
whether it was fine or raining “cats and dogs.”’ If you were in 
a fever of excitement to get away with hounds and got hung 
up in some bolt hole in a crowd and he was near and saw 
vou for the first time, all he said or did to show he was alive 
was to ejaculate “ Fine mornin’.”” If you were riding your 
hardest to keep your place in a fast dart, there he was cool 
as a cucumber with his infernal “‘ Fine mornin’.’”’ But 
though he said little he must have thought a lot, because 
he was one of the finest men to hounds I ever saw. Quick, 
resolute and with a wonderful eye to a country, he was 
quite unbeatable. His nerves were like iron, and though he 
was an ugly, awkward-looking horseman, he had beautiful 
hands. All horses seemed to go kindly with him, and once 
his leg was over his back a horse was a hunter if anything 
would make him one. I bought many a horse from him, 
and not a “‘dud”’ in the lot. 

Now a word on horsemastership. It is a very big 
subject, and I can only touch on the fringe of it. The way 
to get work out of a horse is by putting work into him in the 
form of grooming and exercise. Condition is cumulative and is 
the outcome of regular exercise, good 
grooming and good feeding. Without 
condition you cannot expect to see a 
good run through to the end, and you 
will not get your horse out hunting a- 
often as you should. To get a hors: 
fit by November he should com 
up from his summering about the 
middle of August, not later, at any 
rate, than the end of that month 
Condition is walked, not galloped on 
to a horse. Begin very steadily 
with the oats, do not try to stutt 
him with them at first; 3lb. a day, 
given at Ilb. three times, is quite 
enough for the first week. Plenty otf 
good sound, well got, long hay; a 
few sliced carrots, and a bran mash 
twice a week. Walk him in hand for 
the first week an hour or so a day. 
The next week increase the oats to 
olb. a day, and get on the horse’s 
back and walk him for an hour to 
an hour and aé half each day. 
Gradually increase the corn till, when 
the regular season begins, he is 
getting 14lb. or thereabouts in four 
feeds. You will find that you will not 
get this quantity of oats into the horse 
till the regular season starts and you 
are doing real hard work ; even then 
you will perhaps not get the horse to 
take so much corn at any time, unless 
he is a very good ‘“ doer” indeed. 
I have got 16lb. a day often into a thoroughbred heozse, and 
I know trainers who feed up to 18lb. I advocate long hay to 
be always with the horse, unless a horse is a gross feeder. Of 
course, if he is not eating his oats keep the hay from him. 
If the horse bolts his oats without masticating them put 
chop in his feeds. Keep up the walking exercise, not less 
than two hours a day, more if you like, right away till cubbing 
starts. Then he will get little trots and canters to open 
his pipes. Do not do any galloping or jumping in the cubbing 
season; the ground is hard and fences blind. I should 
not allow a horse out of a walk till he goes cubbing. If the 
horse is big and fat about the middle of October take him 
«a few short trots in ploughed land. Nothing puts on muscle 
and improves his wind like it. The so-called two hours’ 
exercise of the groom is usually a humbug. It generally 
takes place before you are up, and you have no check on it. 
If the groom is not very busy let him do it after breakfast, 
so that you have some eye to how long the horse is actually 
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out of the stable. If after the groom’s exercise you fancy 
a ride, get up on the horse and give him an hour or so more. 
It will do you both good, but ride the horse all the time; 
that is, “‘nag’’ him and correct some of the groom’s bad 
methods. Hold the horse together with the bridle ; make 
him walk out and use himself. Many grooms have the 
idea that water is bad for a horse; some even give him no 
water before he goes out hunting—the essence of cruelty. 
Let him have all the water he can drink at all times except 
after his corn. Horses have very small stomachs and quick 
digestions, therefore feed him often; four smaller feeds of 
oats are better than three big ones. When the horse comes 
in tired from hunting give him a bucket of warm gruel, made 
of oatmeal and linseed jelly. Nothing soothes the stomach 
and intestines so well after exertion and long fast. If a horse 
is rather done after hunting get him on the way home a 
little warm water with a handful or two of oatmeal or, failing 
that, bran or even flour init. But, if the horse is fairly fresh, 
get home. He will do better in his own stable. Let him 
pick a nice bit of hay as soon as he has had his gruel. It 
stays his stomach and prepares it for oats, which give in a 
bran mash after the horse is groomed.and put away for the 
night. When the horse is fit an hour and a half a day 
will be enough exercise if he is doing three days’ hunting 
a fortnight. After a day’s hunting a horse should be 
walked about in hand for twenty minutes to take the 
stiffness off; let him keep his sheet on. Never do 
ordinary exercise in clothing. Grooms always want to 
because it keeps the coat down, but at the covert-side in a 
north-east wind, the groom is not there to pop the sheets 
on. Muscle and condition are put on a horse as much by 
grooming as anything else. At first, when a horse comes up 
from summering, he will want a curry comb just to loosen 
the scurf, but when he is once “‘ bottomed” he should never 
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An hour's solid strapping. 


have a curry comb on him again. Dandy brush, straw wisp 
and body brush only. It should take a groom an hour’s 
solid strapping to do a horse properly. First all over with 
a handful of loose straw to dust the mud off, next dandy 
brush to remove all the dirt and the straw wisp, followed 
by body brush and rubber. All these must be applied with 
force; no patting of the horse, no smoothing of the hair, 
but bang, bang with all the weight of the body put into it. 
Grooming is a form of massage, not to make the coat look 
well only, but to stimulate the blood vessels and aid circu- 
lation. Do not forget to make the groom sponge the horse’s 
eyes, nostrils and dock after he has finished him all round. 
Keep the feet clean ; always pick them out twice a day and 
wash them when the horse has been cleaned. Our time 
together is drawing to an end; one more letter, in which I 
hope to touch on shoeing and summering of horses, with 
a word to the one horse man and on hunting on the cheap, 
and then we part. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


END OF THE SEASON 


4 LL’S well that ends well,’’ and tg1!9 is ending, as it 
began and as it has continued throughout, exceedingly 
well, so far as the estate market is concerned. There 
may yet be sales, and still more probably, it seems, 
re-sales, which may further swell the unprecedented 

totals of 1919, and in any case another week, although a holiday 

week, must pass before the time is quite ripe for a formal review 
ot the business of the year. 

Restlcssly the preparations for the coming year are being 
pressed on, and as they contemplate the successes of the past 
twelve months those who are engaged in the realisation of real 
estate have one dominant thought—to surpass them, if possible, 
in the year that lics ahead. Will it be possible ? It is not 
impossible, but it will not be casy of accomplishment, for many 
unusual factors have made their influence felt, and some of these 
factors have to a considerable extent exhausted themselves. 
The very success of the past year has reduced the scope of 
operations in that which is to come, assuming, as it is fair to 
assume, that those who have bought in 1919 will not be buying, 
so extensively, at any rate, in 1920. They will not, if their 
hopes are realised, be selling. Yet there is a vast quantity of 
property still in the market and about to be put into it, and the 
absorptive power of the public is far from spent. There is, for 
example, an inexhaustible demand for ‘‘ houses with character,” 
and a by no means equally inexhaustible supply. 


SALE OF GRENEHURST PARK. 


The principal landed estate announced for sale, as a whole, 
this week was removed from the list on the eve of the auction, 
namely, Grenehurst Park, the property of about 1,000 acres 
between Dorking and Horsham, which was to have been submitted 
at Hanover Square on Monday. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley sold it privately. 

Sir William Wyndham Portal has instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to offer for sale early next year an outlying 
portion of the Laverstoke estate, about 3,400 acres, some of 
the best partridge ground in the country, between Basingstoke 
and Andover. 

For Lord Rendlcsham the same firm is submitting the main 
portion of the Rendlesham estate, Suffolk, early next year. 
This section extends to 6,500 acres, and includes the Hall, a 
modern mansion in the Elizabethan style. The Butley Priorv 
portion of the Rendlesham estates was dealt with this week. 
It embraces the fine o!d building which gives its name to the 
property, and it may be mentioned that Butley Priory is described 
in one of the manuscripts preserved in the British Museum. 
The writer of the manuscript surmises that one reason why 
such places as Butley Priory were often sold at apparently 
very inadequate prices, upon the dissolution of the monasteries 
may have been that those who bought or had them granted 
were under an obligation “to keep up Hospitality to pacify 
the common people, whose grudges lay chiefly in their stomachs 
for want of that good entertainment they usually found in these 
Religious houses, which might be the reason that they were 
sold much under their Intrinseck value.’”’ At all events, it seems 
that Butley Priory was conveyed by Henry III to one ‘“‘ William 
Firth, of Hadley, Esquire,” for {910 2s. 3d., or less than three 
years’ purchase of its then rental value. 

Grafham Grange, near Guildford, has been sold by Messrs. 
Knights Frank and Rutley to Colonel Sir Frederick Hall, M.P. 


LOCH ROSQUE ESTATE. 


The trustees of the late Sir Arthur Bignold have decided 
to dispose of Lock Rosque cstate, in the county of Ross and 
Cromarty, and have entrusted the sale to Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. The estate extends to 13,541 acres, and it is one 
of the best deer forests in the district, with some good grouse 
ground and trout fishing. The lodge overlooks Loch Rosque 
and is close to Achnasheen Station. 

KXaid Sir Harry Maclean has sold, through Mr. Walter E. 
Brown (Richmond), Abercorn, the residence of Oueen Amélie 
of Portugal. It was erected about fifty years ago at a cost of 
£25,000, and has since been the subject of heavy expenditure. 
The grounds extend to between four and five acres. 

\nother interesting private sale of the week-end is that 
of the Pall Mall premises for so long the house of the Guards’ 
Club. The property overlooks Marlborough House in the rear. 
The Guards are entering into possession of their new premiscs 
in Brook Street in a month or so. Messrs. Collins and Collins 
acted for the Club. 

South Lodge, Major Gordon Watney’s house at Weybridge, 
with grounds of ncarly two acrcs, has been sold by Messrs. 
Ewbank and Co. for £7,500. ’ 

The Duke of Rutland has retained Messrs. Thurgood and 
Martin to act on his behalf in the auction of the 14,500 acres 
which he has decided to dispose of early next year. There 
Bakewell, Ilkeston and Chesterfield, 


will be public sales at 


and the only thing that is reserved seems to be the mineral rights, 
interests of every other type being for sale, including water 
supplies, a grouse moor, large and small farms, houses and 
mills. 

MISS CAVELL’S MONUMENT. 


Concerning the De Lank Quarries in Cornwall, which came 
under the hammer at Bodmin on Saturday last, the most recent 
fact of general interest is, surely, that they yielded the granite 
out of which the Edith Cavell Memorial was cut. Also from 
the De Lank Quarries came the granite for the Eddystone 
Lighthouse and for that at Bishop’s Rock, while it encases; 
or—if the expression may be forgiven—‘‘ camouflages,”’ the 
steelwork of the Tower Bridge. The quarry is leasehold, and 
it did not rcach the reserve. The rest of the property, which 
Lord Clifden sought to sell on the same occasion, fared more 
fortunately, about 2,000 acres of the Lanhydrock estate realising 
over £48,000. The farms were eagerly competed for by the 
tenants, and it is said that the Cornwall County Council, which 
acquired some of the farms, forced at least one tenant to go to 
a point far in excess of the reserve. The other tenant farmers, 
we are told, showed strong resentment to this, but it is the luck 
of an auction. After all, whoever bids should know what the 
thing he bids for is worth to him, and presumably he will not 
exceed his limit. There is, too, the vendor's standpoint, and there 
is no legal prohibition of public authorities competing against 
tenants. At the same time it is not hard to understand the feel- 
ings of the farmers, especially as something like a claim to 
immunity from competition, where they want their holdings, is 
so often urged on their behalf. The question is a very debatable 
one, and no opinion is expressed upon it, merely the fact of what 
is said to have happened being recorded. 


SALE OF THAME PARK. 


Mr. H. W. Wykeham Musgrave has instructed Messrs. Hamp- 
ton and Sons to sell the contents of Thame Park, Oxon., as that 
firm has just so!d the estate in private negotiation. The auction 
is fixed for January 13th, 14th and 15th. Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons’ private sales in the last few days also include Little 
Ashton, Codford, with views cf the Wylye Valley and the Wilts 
Hills ; Woodfield House and 12} acres, at Hendon (a property 
withdrawn at their auction in July last); Oaklands Lodge, 
Bromley, Kent ; a modern residence at West Byfleet, known as 
Graycourt ; the Grange, Gerrards’ Cross and 4 acres; Fair- 
light, Chislehurst and 3 acres; and the Dene, Brinksway, an 
Elizabethan cottage residence with about 3 acres. 

Another very successful auction during the week-cnd was 
that held by Messrs. Wainwrights and Heards, who so!d 450,000 
worth of property on the Heywood estate, Westbury, Wilts., 
much of it to the sitting tenants. 

One great West of Engiand auction has been deferrcd, that 
of the outlying portions of the Duke of Beaufort’s Badminton 
estate, which Messrs. Tilley, Parry and Culverwell, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Lofts and Warner, will hold at Bristol on January 
8th. There are over 4,000 acres, with a rental of nearly 43,800 
a year. In all probability the tenants will make the most of 
their time between now and the auction to acquire whatever 
they want. 

Town houscs which were recently bought in at auction have 
now been so!d by Messrs. Trollope, one being No. 35, Belgrave 
Square, and the other, No. 26, Lowndes Square. 

An option of purchase on Oak House, Banghurst, has been 
exercised by the tenant, introduced by Messrs. Edwin Fear and 
Walker, who have also sold Westfield, a freehold on the outskirts 
of Fordingbridge. 

Private sales of country property carricd out through 
Messrs. Fox and Sons in the last three or four weeks include : 
(Hants) The Hermitage, New Milton, Elmsleigh, Bassett and 
nearly 9 acres, Rotherfield Greys and 11 acres, New Milton, 
Bleak House and 5 acres at Walkford, the Mount and 11 acres 
at Hythe; (Dorset) Hooke Court, Beaminster, 462 acres 
—sold twice—Heathery Edge, Ferndown and about 4 acres, 
and the Croft, Broadstone, also (Devon) Bradleigh Down, 
40 acres. 

Rempstone Hall, near Loughborough, with over 150 acrcs, 
which was withdrawn at an auction in September, at 416,500, 
has been sold in private ncgotiation, by Messrs. James Stylcs and 
Whitlock. An old Jacobean house at Petersham, known as 
Rutland Lodge, has been sold by Messrs. Penningtons. 

Messrs. Dibblin and Smith’s transactions in the week include 
the sale of Clayton Court, Liss, a stone mansion with miniature 
park, and Little Court, Buntingford, with 40 acres. They have 
also acted for the buyer of Rydes Hill House, near Guildford. 
The last named house has a salon in the French style of the 
sixteenth century, and black oak has been employed in panelling 
the principal apartments, one of which the billiard room is 
decorated with paintings by a French artist, depicting the life 
of Jeanne d’ Are. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BEAUDESERT. 
{To THE Epitor oF “ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The articles on Beaudesert which appeared in Country Lire last 
month only dealt with the old fabric and its renovation. But there is also an 
important modern section to the house in the shape of the great 
dining-room and the chambers over it. This building forms the 


OLD ENGLISH MAPS AND MAP MAKERS. 
[To tHE EpitTor oF *‘ CountrY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,——In reference to your interesting article in the issue of the 29th ult., 
it may interest your readers to know that I posscss one of Speed’s maps 
of Ireland, 1610, printed on fine yellow satin. This is probably one of the 
maps which Speed presented to the Queen, as I believe it was customary 
to adopt this mode of presentation. This map 





ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS TO BEAUDESERT STAPFORDSHIRE 
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is, I think, considerably older than any map 
similarly printed in possession of the British 
Museum,—-E, A. RAWLENCE. 


THE NIGHTJAR. 

To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE,’’] 
S1r,— Your most interesting note on this bird in 
the issue of November 29th, reminds me 
that in one part of Derbyshire the call of this 
bird after dusk was regarded as a sound of ill 
omen, so that if it was heard in the twilight or 
dark the call would cause persons to hurry 
home, It was a sort of whirr or skirl, producing 
a nerve-shaking sensation, and was a harbinger 
of disaster or death. Its habit of taking a dust 





or sand bath was a sign of rain, and anyone 
seeing a puff of sand rising in the wind on a 
sandy road could predict rain, as a nightjar was 
busy. The sound or call of the bird was imi- 
tated by tying a rough bit of sheet-iron to a 
string and whirling it in the air after dusk, and 
tall 


hedge. Many folks considered the nightjar and 


was sure to produce a reply from copse o 


’- as all one bird, and the call was 


‘* blue gee’ 
always fearful to listen to. It was said that 
the nightjar in full leaf time fed on the dor- 
beetle, or ‘locust ” as that beetle was called. 


—Tnuos. RATCLIFFE. 


TWO FINE STAGS FROM WEALD PARK 








THE MODERN SOUTH-WEST WING AT BEAUDESERT, 


south-west wing of the house and was built from the designs of Mr. 
Edmond Warre, and I am sending you a_ drawing of the elevation 
which will complete the illustration of the house.—H. A. Tipprnc. 

A SALMON'S LIFE HISTORY. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—Dr. Chandler, a well known North Devon 
angler, has killed a salmon on the River Tor- 
ridge, which has an interesting life’s history. 
Hatched in the river in 1912, it descended to 
the sea for the first time as a smolt in the 
spring of 1914, returning to the river either in 
the spring or summer of 1916, spawning in the 
following autumn. Reaching the sea as a kelt, 
it returns to the river again and spawns a 
second time in the autumn of 1917, again 
reaching the sea as a kelt in the spring of 
1918. When killed this year at Black Torrington 
it was full of spawn and was an instance of a 
fish which had missed its spawning time—a 
fish known in the North of England as a 
rawner or baggit. The interesting point about 
the fish is, of course, the fact that it had 
successfully spawned twice and had only just 
missed spawning the third time, thereby showing 
the value of the protection of kelts—R. J. L. 


THE MOLE AND ITS SKIN. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘Country LIFE.’’] 

Str,—There have been professional mole- 
catchers for many a year, yet it was not every 
farmer who would employ them, and my grand- 
father would not allow a hazel wand to be set 
on any of his land, holding that the ‘ blind 
mowdy,”’ as it was called, did so much good 
in ventilating the land and in bringing up new 
soil that he did real service to the farmer. 
There was one field lying somewhat low, damp 
and next a wood, which by the action of moles 
was converted into good grass land, and so 
became valuable by the moles’ system of drain- 
age working from the wood near. Mole-catchers 
made a good thing out of catching on lana 
where the v were allowed, and the skins were 
sold then, cured, at 2d. to 4d. each to make 
Waistcoats with. Some women also set much 
Store on an undervest of real skin. Many of 
the mole-catchers lived partly on mole flesh, 
which is delicately white and pleasant to eat, 
roast or boiled.—Jusa. STAGS 





To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am sending you the photograph 
of two stags — shot in Weald Park, 
bearing twenty-two and twenty points respectively. Perhaps you may feel 
disposed to reproduce them, as the heads are exceptionally fine. —CuRISTOPHER 
J. H. Tower. 


BEARING TWENTY AND TWENTY-TWO POINTS. 
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A CAMELLIA FRUIT GROWN IN 
THE FRUIT OF THE CAMELLIA. 
To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—Some years ago you published an illustration of a camellia fruit grown 
here, I now send you another camellia fruit, remarkable for its large size. 
EpmuNpb GtLes Lover, Leonardslee, Horsham, Sussex. 

rhe fruiting of the camellia in the open is unusual, and the fruit sent 
is as large as a good-sized walnut. It is interesting to note that the camellia 
will fruit in far less favoured situations than Leonardslee, Sussex, as instanced 
by the following record: Seven years ago we visited the gardens at St. 
Leonard’s Hill, Windsor, where camellias were growing freely on a hilltop 
fully exposed to north and east winds. This was in March, and a piercing 
north-east wind was raging at the time, as if to lay special stress on how 


“Not 


camellia flowers freely borne, but by way of proving. its true 


bleak and cold the position could be. The following note was mad 
only art 
hardiness, fertile seeds are produced and self-sown seedlings now and then 
spring up around the parent plants.’”’ There still remains in this country 
a popular impression that the camellia is a tender exotic, essentially a 
greenhouse or As a matter of fact, the camellia is as 
hardy—indeed, we believe hardier—than the common laurel. Some of the 


earlicst flowers are out at Christmas, but it is in March and April that the 


conservatory plant. 


flawering period has reached its zenith. As with the early-flowering magnolias 


the flowers are often damaged by spring frosts.—Ep. 
HOW FISHES CATCH THEMSELVES. 
To THE Epiror or *‘ CountrRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—In some parts of Eastern India the natives adopt a unique plan of luring 
fish to destruction. A narrow stream is dammed for the greater part of its 
Just below 
The fish that happen to be 
going down-stream cannot get away except at this point. They pause for 
a while before the opening, and then, thinking they have only a small rapid 
to negotiate, attempt to leap across it to safety and get stranded on the mat. 
A child is generally sitting near by whose duty it is to take off the load of 
fish from time to time and transfer it to a storage pool alongside. This is 
drained off towards evening to allow the day’s catch to be taken home. The 


width in such a manner as to leave a small cascade at one spot. 


this they place a reed mat, about 5ft. by 4ft. 


storage pool is thus a clever means of keeping the fish away from the tropical 
sun, which otherwise would affect the catch and make it unfit for human 
consumption in a few hours.—B, C, Gasper, Shillong, India. 





A CASCADE TO CATCH FISH. 
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“THE PARLIAMENT OF LADYES.’ 
To THE Epitror oF ** CounTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Now that the House of Commons is a 
noun both masculine and feminine, it is of 
interest to recall a group of political and social 
satires published during that unconstitutional 
period of English administration, the period of 
the Civil War and Puritan Parliaments. These 
tracts depict a Lower and also a Higher House, 
composed entirely of women. The feminine 
House of Commons appears in a pamphiet 
published under the title of ‘“* A Parliament of 
Ladves with their Lawes newly enacted,”’ dcscrib- 
ing the convening of a House of Noble Matrons 
to control alleged grievanccs, and the tumultu- 
ous insistence of a‘ 
Wives”? who *‘ desired to have their voyecs in 
the Counsell.” The 
assembly included ‘ That women might vcx, 


great many Tradesmen’s 


” 


‘Lawcs”’ proposed by this 
perplex, and any way torment their husbancs,” 
in accordance with the motion of Mistris Rachel 
Rattle-a-pace that ‘‘ when our Husbands trouble 
us we may likewise torment them: if they fret 
we frowne; they grudge we grumble; they 
prate, we glout ; they cross we curse; if they 


bend their browes, we may bend our fists; and 
be they never so outragious, we to carry no 

(Natural size). coales in any case.” A further law proposcd 
‘“Women may feast 
The impartiality of the House of 


” that “it is thought meet 


was that banquet and 


’ 


gossip when and where they please.’ 


Women is, however, iidicatcd by the ‘‘ Item 
that rich widdowes shall marry Gentlemen’s youngest sons, that have no 
This skit was reprinted nine vears later, 


means to maintaine themselves.” 


with a more 

elaborate title: THE 

‘*The Parliament > “4 \ x 7; a 

of Women: With J arliament of omen ; 
the merry Laws With the merry Laws by them newly 
by them newly Enat¢ted; 


Enacted: to live 
in more Ease, 
Pomp, Pride, and 
Wantonness: But 
especially that they 
might have Superi- 
ority, and domineer 
over their Hus- 
the ‘author 
anticipating a lady 
politician’s 


” 


bands, 


recent 
remark that ‘* men 
are now a_ back 
number.”? Perhaps 
the most interest- 
ing tract of all is 
the ‘* Ee egact 
Diurnall of — the 
several] 





Passages 
Parliament 
Lady wees 


LONDON, Peined for W & and are 10 be fold by Fra.Crove,at 
his (hop on Snow-hil!, ave the Sarazens head. 1656. 


in the 
of the 
relating the im- A LADIES’ PARLIAMENT AS IMAGINED 
peachment of IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
various Royalist 

Oxford, and the final 
sat in ‘‘ Mary Maudlin Hall,” 
and there conducted the trial of Prince Rupert and others for treasonable 
misdemeanours. The 


leaders during an eight days 
reprieve of the prisoners. The 


Session, held in 
‘ Ladyes ” 


*Countesses and other Ladies (on Munday morning 
made choice of their Speaker; it was agreed that 
Lady Oboney should have the Chaire, and Moll 

” The first 
day was occupicd by speeches moving that all 
guilty of 
treachery, be brought to the Bar, as Delinquents. 


early) . . . first 
Cut-purse made Serjeant at Arms. 


persons baseness, cowardice, or 
The second day the Ladyes ordered that various 
brought before the House 

including Prince Rupert. 
The Warrant being delivered to the Serjeant 
at Arms Mrs. Moll 


” 


Delinquents be 
‘alive or dead” 
‘““musters up her witty 
(the women police of the period) 
and “sends for, and attacheth, the Delin- 
quents, whom she keepes prisoners fast in Irons, 


Mermidons 


least they or any of them should make escape.” 
Prince Rupert, falling on his knees, heard his 
charge read against him ‘‘that he hath been 
the cheife cause of their designes miscarrying by 
his plundering at Edge-Hill, his wilfulnesse at 
Marston-moore, and his cowardice at Borstoll. 
To all which he pleaded Not guilty, noble 
Amozons.” The House delivered a series of 
ferocious judgments, whereupon all the 
prisoners most submissively 
mitigation and _ burst into 
teares,’’ which tears ‘“‘made the 
Ladies hearts to relent,’ with the result that 
‘a general Reprive was granted to them all.” 
—G. M. GoppDEN. 


condemned 
prayed for 
‘** brinish 
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N reviewing the course of 

recent English domestic 

architecture it is signifi- 

cant to notice what a 

large part has been 
played by the men who grew 
up in the Norman Shaw 
school of the ’seventies. Shaw 
himself was not only a pioneer 
with inspiration—he laid the 
foundation on which other 
men have built—but also he 
drew around him a_ group 
of young architects who 
carried on the torch to such 
good purpose that they have 
long since won high honour. 
Professor Lethaby was 
Norman Shaw’s chief assistant 
for many years, while among 
his pupils were Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, Mr. Ernest New- 
ton, Professor E. S. Prior, and 
the late Mr. Gerald Horsley. 
It is interesting to bear this 
in mind when studying the 
accompanying illustrations of 
a house at Goring, the most 
recent of Mr. Newton’s long 
line of houses. It was com- 
pleted just when the War 
broke out, but the garden 
scheme had not then been 
commenced, and though its 
realisation is now in progress 
the present setting is clearly 
raw, and it is necessary to 
turn to the plan to see what is 
projected. Every architect of 
distinction gives to his build- 
ings, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, some _ particular 
character, some _hall-mark, 
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MR, ERNEST NEWTON, R.A 
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PLAN OF HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
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which at a glance proclaims to us the 
hand that fashioned the design, and this 
is particularly so in the case of Mr. 
Newton’s houses. Though differing very 
largely in treatment, whether it be with 
a plastered face like the well known 
Jersey house or with frank brickwork 
like that at Glebelands, Wokingham, 
they all have an individual character 
which brings them together as one family ; 
and in his use of certain features, such as 
the pillared garden porch with a graceful 
sweep of lead-covered roof, Mr. Newton has 
set a model that others have not 
failed to copy. The Goring house 
(built for Mr. Garrard) stands on _ high 
ground away from the Thames, and from 
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SOUTH-WEST WING. 


its terrace one looks across a fine stretch of country 
to the hills in the blue distance. The site slopes 
down towards the south and was crowned by a small wood. 
A way fer the entrance drive was cut through this from the 
road, and a plateau was formed on which the house could 
stance. This clearance and leveiling of the site, and the 
subsequent trenching for foundations, provided a great 
quantity of flints—sufficient for the entire facing of the 
walls, in company with good stone for dressings and bays ; 
and, very appropriately, the house gets its name from this 
fact. For the chimneys, sturdy fellows grouped into stacks 
that are effective from all sides, dull red bricks were used, 
and the roofs were laid with red hand-made tiles. The whole 
is a very honest, unaffected piece of sound building that will 
see the centuries out. 

Turning to the plan, this is seen to be of H type with a 
wing on the east side, occupied by kitchen quarters on the 
ground floor and by bedrooms above. From the entrance 
porch on the north side of the house we pass into a lobby, 
and thence to a corridor that leads to the sitting-hall, which 
is the main feature of the interior. It is shown by the 
large illustration on this page, which speaks for itself. The 
hall extends to a loggia on the west, and opens at this 
end to the billiard-room and 
drawing-room, which form 
respectively the north and 
south wings on this side, the 
plan being balanced by the 
dining-room and the servants’ 
hall in the corresponding east 
wing. On the first floor the 
corridor is repeated, and gives 
access to the seven bedrooms 
with accompanying _ bath- 
rooms and_ dressing - rooms 
a range of additional 
rooms being provided in the 
attic. 

In their present Yragged 
state the surroundings of the 
house look incongruous, but 
this is now being changed, 
and as the garden scheme 
takes shape—with its formal 
rose garden on the west side, 
its flower-bordered grass lay- 
out to the south, its tennis 
court and other features—it 
will give an adimirable setting 
to a good house of our own 
day. 

By reason of the slope of 
the site, the lay-out has needed 
very careful treatment, but it 
is in the way difficulties have 
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been overcome that we so often find features of special 
interest. The garden plan of this house at Goring offers an 
example in the form of a bastion that has been schemed for 
the south-west corner of the croquet lawn. This gives a 
bulwark at a point where otherwise the difference of levels 
would be unhappy in effect; and at the same time a 
very pleasant place is made {from which one could look 
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outwards over the beautifully wooded country or inwards 
to the play on the lawn. 

Mention also must be made of the little building to the 
north-east of the house. This includes the stables, motor 
house, etc. Though but a service building, it reflects the 
same good character as the house itself, and incidentally 
shows how happily flints can be combined with brickwork. 


K. X.. ?. 


MR. F. PARTRIDGE’S FURNITURE 


N these days of excessive taste in old pictures, old 
furniture, silver and other precious objects that seems 
somewhat to overwhelm the production of fine modern 
art, it is pleasant to meet with a collection exposed for 
sale that is chosen with great care and of a high standard 

throughout. These art centres have grown out of the so- 
called “‘ curiosity shops” into representative establishments 
governed by art knowledge as well as commercial enterprise. 
The late Mr. Murray Marks, whose judgment was recognised 
as almost amounting to genius, was mainly instrumental 
in first establishing and supplying a market for decorative 
objects that formed part of a household scheme as opposed 
to the museum-like collections that had hitherto existed, 
and it was he, in conjunction with such men as Rossetti, 
Whistler, Morris, Norman Shaw, Henry Thompson, James 
Orrock and others, who introduced the modern appreciation of 
Oriental china and eighteenth 
century English furniture. A 
worthy successor to this school 
is Mr. Frank Partridge of 
King Street, St. James’, in 
whose galleries will always be 
found a remarkable gathering 
of English and French fur- 
niture of the.seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, fine china 
and other precious objects 
selected with knowledge and 
great judgment, and a few 
specimens of their excellence 
are here illustrated. Fig. 2 
is a settee of the fragile and 
spidery type that Sheraton 
evolved from the _ lighter 
designs of Heppelwhite. All 
furniture of the period 1790 
had arrived at a delicacy that 
seemed almest perilous, the 
sense of nakedness in its 
construction arising, no doubt, 
from the contemporary 
disregard for any superfluous 
clothing. The Classical move- 
ment which commenced in 
England in 1761 gradually 
ousted Chippendale’s playful 
cabrioles by substituting a 
severity so incapable of pic- 
turesque or robust develop- 
ment that it eventually died 
from the effects of its own 
delicacy. The settee is of 
satinwood, the severity of 
the back is in no way mo 
notonous, and a certain 
amount of solidity and 
streng‘h is given by the three 
irregular-shaped panels with 
their vases of flowers beauti- 
fully painted on a grey blue 
ground. Every portion of 
the frame, arms and_ legs 
is decorated with laurelled 
and floral sprays. The carved 
seat was evidently meant to 
hold a rather deeper cushion 
than is usually found from 
the position of the back rail 
and absence of ornament 
upon it. Turning from this 
charming affectation to the 
handsome lacquer cabinet with 


stand, Fig. 3, entails totally different sentiments, although 
here is affectation of exotic origin in combination with a 
florid James II stand that is practically indigenous. The 
black and gold decoration of the cabinet is very brilliant, 
showing this English adaptation of Oriental lacquer in a 
perfect and untouched condition. The brass hinges and 
lockplates are of unusually good execution, and the designs 
on the inside drawers are in semi-relief and richly crowded 
with pastoral scenes in the Chinese taste, showing a 
distinct step onwards from the earlier and rather lumpy 
experiments of Charles II’s time. The gilt stand carved 
with cupids and interlaced acanthus shows a close con- 
glomeration of these usual motives, and the legs are 
almost Marotesque in treatment. There is no English red 
lacquer of exactly this period, so it is reasonable to suppose 
this colour was not introduced here until the first years of 





Fic. 1.—A BoNHEUR DU JOUR TABLE, inlaid with landscapes, beats, figures and implements 
in various woods, with finely chased ormolu mounts. Height, 3ft.; length, 2ft. 31ns. 


French, circa 1768. 
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the eighteenth century, although red lacquer cabinets 


are frequently found mounted upon  Carolean 
stands. 

Commodes, frequently made in pairs, formed 
most attractive objects in the elegant and highly 


decorated drawing-rooms of this time, the walls 
hung with pale blue or green silk, and the delicate 
tones worn by the occupants all formed an agreeable 
contrast to the colour of the satinwood. In a delight- 
ful example showing the meticulous care that pervaded 
fine furniture towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the frieze and front panel are inlaid with a late Adam 
design in coloured woods ; the side panels. with classical 
amphore ; a reed and ribbon ormolu brass moulding 
surrounds the edges, the feet being of the same 
metal. A great attraction in this elegant commode is 
the centre panel painted by Marie Angelica Kauffmann, 
who arrived in this country in 1765, was elected in 
1768 one of the original thirty-six members of our 
Royal Academy, and was much employed by Adam, 
Pergolesi, Chippendale and others for painting on 
furniture. She married a footman under the impression 
that he was a count, got rid of him by a payment of 
£300, and subsequently married Antonio Zucchi in 1781, 
with whom she at once left England. This piece was 
probably made by Chippendale circa 1777, and these 
commodes were a great feature of this firm’s output. 
Thomas Chippendale, active till the end, did not die 
till 1779, and such cabinet-making must have run 
the French craftsman hard. 

A very exquisite specimen of the French school 
is the “‘ Bonheur du Jour” table (Fig. 1), which much 
resembles the work of the celebrated ébéniste J. Francois 
Leleu, so celebrated for his combinations of coloured 
marqueterie. This example is in three portions, the 
upper consisting of six drawers surmounted by a brass 
gallery and inlaid back and front with houses and 
figures in coloured woods on a background of rosewood, 
the same motive being repeated on the table which 
opens in a long drawer enclosing a mirror beneath a 


writing desk; between the legs is a detachable tray, +e 
bordered with a gallery and inlaid with various vessels ( ee 


for chocolate and tea. The chased ormolu mountings, 

with which the piece is entirely surrounded, are most 
remarkable in their finish. Many other examples of 

French furniture and beautiful specimens of Oriental — Fic. 3. 
china all point to the selective powers of Mr. Frank 
Partridge’s taste. ge Es 
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SETTEE, salinwood painted, with vases of flowers, etc. 





LACQUER CABINET, black and gold on carved gilt stand with 
elaborate outside decoration. 
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Length 5/1. English, circa 1790. 


Total height, 5ft. gins. ; width, 3ft. 6ins 
English, date circa 1688. 
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THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


By J. 


R. DARWIN has asked me to write something about 
the recent meeting of Delegates for the Amateur 
Championship, and I do so the more readily because 
I was not present. I have been present at many 
meetings of the sort, and none has been so pleasant 

as the meetings held at Edinburgh under the presidency of the 
Honourable Company, where the luncheon was always so good 
that all thoughts of dispute vanished before the meal was scarce 
begun. Well, having had their good meal, what did the Delegates 
do? They do not seem to have solved any of the questions 
which are so hard to answer, but got rid of their difficulties by 
handing them over to an embryo committee to be formed by 
the Royal and Ancient Club. So fat so good; but the difficulties 
do not diminish because other heads must now deal with them. 

The main difficulty is the large number of entries; and | 
notice that Mr. Angus Hambro, in a recent article in CouNTRY 
LIFE, based his proposed adoption of the American system on this 
issue. If the entries are many, stroke play is impossible because 
all the competitors cannot play one round on one day. 

Mr. Hambro was one of a committee who were asked to 
suggest some means of “‘ reducing che entries’’; but this com- 
mittee made no suggestion on the subject, but, instead, made a 
proposal which involved the introduction of stroke play and the 
inn>vation of thirty-six-hole matches. 

It is true that the meeting of Delegates unanimously passed 
a ‘“‘ recommendation ”’ to the Royal and Ancient which finished 
with the words: ‘‘ The Amateur Championship proper shall be 
played by holes.’’ But this does not safeguard that the improper 
part of the Championship shall not be played in an impreper 
manner. 

The “ recommendation ’’ does not seem to have touched 
the question of thirty-six-hole matches, and this is rather an 
important voint, and one which the new Committee will have 
to debate. To my mind the longer match is bad because it is 
unusual, and asks the competitors to play in a type of game of 
which they have no experience. In single play the thirty-six- 
hole match is almost unknown to amateurs. ‘‘ A match,” says 
Rule 1, ‘‘ consists of one round of the course unless it be otherwise 
agreed,” and this is the match we all practise and play. I have 
passed the militant age, but in my fighting davs I would have 
had no stomach to sit down and lunch with a man in the middle 
of my bout. The situation seems almost comic. Each will 
ask the other to be the guest. If the opponent be a “‘ pussy- 
foot”? and used to barley-water, nut cutlets and a Virginia 
cigarette, the crafty player will urge him to steak and car1ots 
and press him to vintage port and a black cigar. 

. would prefer to see the matches played in the old way, 
with the sharp two hours’ struggle, the first shot counting like 
the last, the goal in sight all the way, and victory going to the 
braver side. 

But this is rather an “ aside.’ The other ‘‘ recommenda- 
tion’ simply amounts to the News of the World system of qualify- 
ing by districts. Now we know what happened this year in that 
tournament: Vardon, Taylor and Braid all failed to be amcng 
the sixty-four who played in the competition ‘‘ proper.” 

This divisional system is not so difficult in the case of 
professionals because each man is registered with the P.G.A. 
as connected with a certain club; but with amateurs the scheme 
seems almost impossible. When the Championship was played 


‘ ’ 
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at Westward Ho! there were only about a dozen competitors 
who were resident in Scotland ; when the Championship is played 
in Scotland there might probably be 200 entries from Scottish 
players. In the P.G.A. Tournament I think that enly five places 
are allocated to Scotland; yet in the whole history of the open 
Championship, if my memory serves me rightly, J. H. Taylor is the 
only professional born in England who has won the cup. Still, 
as things were, it was probably easier to qualify in Scotland than 
in the Southern Section. When it comes to dividing up the 
country for the purpose of the Amateur Championship I say 
quite frankly that I do not think the thing can be done. 

During the years that the Amateur International matches 
were played Scotland won an overwhelming majority of victories ; 
but the population of Scotland is only as one to ten as compared 
with England. Were the Championship held at St. Andrews 
and 100 entries allowed, would Scotland send but ten just men 
while ninety came across the border ?. This divisional system 
becomes still more difficult to manage when we remember that 
in future Championships there will probably be a large entry 
from America and other countries. How are their numbers to be 
fixed, and on what course are they to qualify 2?) Many of our cwn 
players are members of clubs in England and Scotland—to take 
the widest division—are they to have a choice of venue or are 
they to produce a residential certificate 2 These questions cre wd 
on one and make it difficult to see how this ‘‘ reeommendatic n,”’ 
however well meant, can be of practical value. 

To pass from the ‘‘ recommendations ”’ to the thing which 
was done, we find that the functions of the Delegates have 
passed into the hands of a Committee of Control which shall 
be nominated by the Royal and Ancient Club. Difficulties 
still confront us, and will confront the new Committee when 
it is formed. 

The formation of this new Committee will be difficult ; but 
once made, it should have the great advantage over the delegate 
system in that it will consist of members who will ccme to its 
meetings, not as representatives of certain clubs, but as golfers 
who have made a special study of the difficulties which the 
management of the Amateur Championship presents. I hc pe 
that the new Committee will not necessarily limit itself to the 
membership of the Royal and Ancient Club. 

A word of history may be here forgiven. When the Rules 
of Golf Committee was formed in 1897 it had been proposed that 
representatives of the following clubs should be included, viz., 
The Honourable Company, Prestwick, Royal Blackheath, 
Royal North Devon, Royal Liverpool, Royal Portrush and St. 
George’s. I opposed the motion, not because I had any ill-will 
towards any of these clubs, but because I foresaw that it was 
men and not representatives that we wanted. 

The years have passed; but what a ferment there would 
be if to-day the Royal Portrush had a representative and the 
Royal Dublin no one to speak for the real Ireland. We have 
at present a very representative Rules Committee, but there have 
been times when I would have liked to have nominated someone 
outside the membership of the club. 

The new Committee will have its difficulties, but it will 
probably only increase them if it tries to walk in new ways. 
After all, the lawn tennis people have much greater difficulties 
to meet, and they go gaily on with a two weeks’ work and no one 
is the worse for an extra day’s play. 





THE 


CHAMPIONSHIP IN SECTIONS 


By Horace G. HvtTcHINSON. 


HEY asked a small boy who came up for “ general 
intelligence’’ examination for the Navy: ‘If Lord 
Nelson were alive to-day, what do you think his opinion 
would be about the Battle of Jutland?” It is quite 
an interesting question. The small boy’s answer was 
interesting, too: ‘‘ If Lord Nelson was alive to-day, he would 
be so old that his opinion would not be worth anything.” That 
is the right kind of answer to put the old in their proper place. 
Those who take active part in the Amateur Championship to-day 
will have precisely the same view of any opinion which I may 
advance about it: therefore I feel at freedom to express that 
opinion, with a happy confidence that it can do no harm. 
_ After those five years of war, which were years of peace 
trom the vexing of championship problems, the Amateur Cham- 
pionship delegates met in Edinburgh to debate the further 
government of that great event, and there adoptcd the Japanese 
method: they committed “ hari-kari’”’ in the most graceful 
manner; declared, as is obviously true, that they are no longer 
representative,” and shoved the whole responsibility on the 
oval and Ancient shoulders of St. Andrews. The R. and A. 
must manage the job for the future. But they did not die 


intestate: they left at Icast ‘‘ instructions,’ if not binding 
conditions, for their executors, in the form of recommendations, 
of which the most important is that there skall be qualifying 
competitions, held in geographical sections, after the pattern 
of those in vogue for the News of the World Tournament, wherein 
candidates for the Championship shall meet and thereby deter- 
mine the entry list for the Championship proper. 

To my ancient wisdom it secms that they have done and 
recommended well. It is a bore, no doubt, to have to enter 
upon two competitions, whereas one has been sufficient hitherto 
The annoyances are obvious. But they seem to be less than 
the annoyance of any other suggested plan. The problem of 
the Amateur Championship is really a time problem, in view 
of the enormous entry list in the last two or three pre-war ycars 
and the probably yet more enormous list of years to come. 
Golf is long and life is short. If we continue, as now, to play 
this Championship by single round matches until the final, 
which is of two rounds, we can only just fit it into a whole week 
of six golfing days. I calculate thus: Say you start your first 
couple at nine (and you can hardly start it earlier, for man must 
breakfast), allow four minutes between each couple, and start 
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your last couple at five (you can hardly start it later, for the 
round may take three hours—as witness the congestion on the 
““Maiden’’ at Sandwich when a championship is_ played 
there—and man must dine) ; that gives you eight hours in which 
fifteen couples are starting every hour, or 120 couples in the day. 
That isthe maximum. If you can reduce your players to 128 souls 
by Tucsday the problem is solved, because that makes sixty-four 
matches to start on Wednesday morning and thirty-two in the 
afternoon, making ninety-six matches in the day; which is 
well within the maximum. That will leave you with thirty-two 
players left in on Wednesday night, eight on Thursday night, 
two on Friday, and the Champion in his solitary glory on Saturday 
night. 

The problem, then, is to reduce the number to 128 souls as 
the result of two days’ play. This can be done while the number 
does not exceed 480, by making 240 souls, in two pairs, play 
on each of the first two days. But how long and how cumbersome 
it is! What a fate, too, for those other 240 lost souls who do 
not play, either in bycs or in those matches which are proper 
multiples of two, on one of the days. The course will be filled 
to the brim with players: they will be as hard put to it to know 
what to do with their enforced leisure as a bricklayer condemned 
by his Union to lay no more than two hundred bricks a day. 
But I must point out that even this solution, wearisome ard 
long though it be in consummation, is still more feasible than 
the measure introduced by my honourable friend the member 
for East Dorset (I believe that is the correct ceremonial designa- 
tion of Mr. Angus Hambro). I hear many say: ‘“‘ The Amateur 
Championship takes far too long. We must have a qualifying 
score competition of thirty-six holes and then begin the match 
play.” They say this with all the air of solving the problem, 
and it appears to be the solution which Mr. Hambro approves. 
But let us apply simple arithmetic (if any arithmetic be simple— 
I confess I do not find it so) to the question and see the result. 
Seeing that 120 couples is the maximum that can be started 
in the day, and that we are much more than likely to have 
more than that number requiring to start, it is obvious that 
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not all of the probable entry can play even a single round in one 
day. How many days, then, is it going to take them all to play 
thirty-six holes ? It begins to be apparent that there is little 
sign of grace in the qualifying score play plan, so far as any time- 
saving goes. On the contrary, it is even more time-consumin 
and wasteful. 

So let that pass—into its right limbo—and let us decm 
that those gracefully suicidal delegates at Edinburgh have 
recommended wisely. It is either that, as it seems to me, either 
the sectional competitions, or else a confining of the Championship 
to the places where there are two courses—alternative possi- 
bilities—St. Andrews with its Eden course, Muirfield with its 
Gullane, Prestwick with Troon, Hoylake with its neighbouring 
Wallascy, Sandwich with its Prince’s supplementing its St. 
Gcorge’s. By setting part of your field to play on the alternative 
course at any one of these you might find a solution of the trouble ; 
but it would be a solution hateful to me, because it secms to 
rule out of the list the best course in the world, my own first 
love, Westward Ho! Better cut the thing up into any scctions 
you please rather than that! The delegates go to their rest 
with my blessing upon them, for the much that it is worth, 
for what they have done in their death, no matter what scarlet 
sins they may have committed in their life. And, finally, I 
may say that I like the eighteen-hole matches, with their keen 
sense of the deadly import of cach hole, better than the thirty-six. 
Fach hole has twice the value in the short match, twice the zest 
that it has in the long. Eighteen holes is the span of what we 
commonly call ‘“‘the match” at golf. ‘‘ Thirty-six holes,’ 
says the honourable Dorset man, “is a better test.’’ Perhaps. 
And on his argument seventy-two holes is a better test still; 
and so on. But we must be reasonable, and we are not yet 
in eternity; nor do I admit absolutely that the longer match 
is the ‘‘ better” test. It is the test of a different golfing quality. 
It approximates more to the score test and less to the match 
test the longer you make it. The final is, as I think, rightly 
of thirty-six holes ; but that is a thing apart—an awful ceremony 
which a long-drawn ritual befits. 
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SPORT UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF 


ANY a man will spare a day from hunting or covert 
shooting for racing under the rules of the National 
Hunt (ommittee. I know many who care not a rap 
for flat racing, but will go far to see even moderate 
steeplechasing and hurdle racing. I know many, too, 
who are faithful to both summer and winter racing ; and, lastly, 
there are the pcople who love the summer game and hate that of 
the winter; they say it is the weather they cannot stand. 
All I will say by way of comment is that for the most part you 
really do meet some jolly and thoroughly sporting folk in the 
club enclosurcs on racecourses when stecplechasing is the vogue 
as it is to-day. And they certainly have a keen sense of sports- 
manship and a 
far more genuine 
love of the horse 
than the summer 
crowd. That is 
how it has struck 
me, and as I 
know both = in- 
timately I am at 
least entitled to 
express an 
opinion. 

If you are 
inclined to doubt 
their sportsman- 
ship how do you 
explain the fact 
that they are so 
casily satisfied ? 
Take the events 
of the past four 
weeks during 
which racing has 
been procecding 
here and_ there 
throughout the 
Midlands and fine e> 


South and West Pee rate 
of England under CFs Shh 3 
National Hunt iy tw 
rules. It has Pate ort 
been poor stuff Ye pee 
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on the whole, 
and yet it has 
undoubtedly 
given a lot of 
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POETHLYN, THE BEST STEEPLECHASER OF HIS DAY, 


THE 1919-20 SEASON. 


pleasure to its faithful followers. The main trouble is a shortage 
of steeplechasers. They simply do not exist. Horses which 
would have competed in selling steeplechases in the old days 
are now good enough to run in open handicaps. They are very 
much more valuable now and share in the super-boom which has 
been associated with yearlings and brood mares. It is the 
reason why these selling steeplechases have been an utter fiasco. 
They have had to be declared void or have merely drawn one or 
two runners—perhaps even only one to qualify for a walk-over. 
Why ? The answer is that while horses are dearer, executives 
have retained the old value of races, and especially the entered 
selling price, usually £50. No man can afford to race a decent 
horse for {100 and 
an extra {50 
which would be 
his were the horse 
to win and find a 
new Owner at the 
auction. He 
could afford to 
do so, perhaps, 
if he could bet at 
a reasonable price 
to win a fair 
sum to meet the 
expenses of buy- 
ing in. But there 
is little or no_bet- 
ting on such 
races because 
runners are so 
scarce. The ron- 
betting owner 
docs not concern 
himself with sell- 
ing races, and 
thus this class of 
race has lan- 
guished. They 
have been a dis- 
appointment to 
all concerned, but 
especially to the 
exccutives, who 
look to such 
races to yield 
substantial sur- 
pluses from salcs 
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of winners, and to the public who find an afternoon’s racing 
curtailed through the collapse of the selling steeplechase. 

Selling hurdle races have fared rather better, but only because 
not so much is wanted of a hurdler as of a ’chaser. More 
speed may be required of a hurdler, but certainly less jumping 
ability. One of the safest jumpers I ever saw fell dead the other 
day after a hard finish for second place in a field of four. It 
was a selling steeplechase, and the good old horse I have in mind 
was Bridge IV, rising sixteen years! I fancy he had run in 
about eighty races in his long career, and I do not remember 
ever seeing him come a “ purler.’”’ He was as much a standing 
dish at Lingfield Park as Irish stew is just now at all racecourse 
lunches, and when he was not racing he was out with the South- 
down Foxhounds, ridden by his trainer, George Poole. That 
was how the old fellow was trained in his later years. 

What is to be done about these selling steeplechases? I 
suppose they serve a useful purpose, though one may Le excused 
for wanting convincing on the point when contemplating the 
“rough goods’ that in the past usually made the tour of the 
meetings. Theoretically they are the market to which you send 
goods unsaleable in any other. In practice this is not always 
the case. Selling plates are often made the mediums of big 
gambles, and I am sure it is because opportunities for betting 
are so small that selling steeplechases during the opening weeks 
of this National Hunt season have been so farcical. Personally, 
I would like to see executives quietly drop them out of their 
programmes until such time as a demand for them reasserts 
itself. If they cannot go as far as that, then in order to 
march in step with the appreciation in bloodstock values 
they must certainly increase the value of stakes and also the 
entered selling prices, so that if a man wins and has not backed 
his horse he may at least claim a fair price when it comes to be 
sold by auction after the racing. Instead of the animal being 
started at £50 (which goes to the owner), it should be started at 
f200. That sum, together with £200, the value of the race, 
ought to be fair value for a selling steeplechaser. As I write 
I am informed that action has already been taken by the Gatwick 
Executive. They are doubling the value of their selling races 
and making the entered selling price £200, or {100, at the option 
of the owner making the entry. Thus one entered to be sold for 
{too would be entitled to an allowance in the weights. It is a 
wise move which must be adopted all round. 

To me, personally, the most attractive incidents of the seasen 
so far as it has gone have been the two appearances in public of 
the champion steeplechaser, Mrs. Hugh Peel’s Poethlyn, winner 
of the War National at Gatwick in 1918 and the Grand National— 
the real thingz—in 1919. He isa great horse and probably better 
now than he ever was in his life. He looks heavier, but what 
[like about him is his contented look, his charming temperament, 
his absolute willingness to jump and get on with the business 
in hand, and his fine speed. I saw him in the first few days of 
the month at Lingfield Park, where he came out to carry rst. 7Ib. 
in a three-mile steeplechase handicap. He only had a single 
opponent in a game old plodder named Fly III, in receipt of 
something like 30lb. Poethlyn gave a faultless display and won 
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at his leisure. Next I saw him exactly a week ago at Gatwick, 
his weight being 12st. according to the terms of another three- 
mile steeplechase. It was not a handicap, but two others 
fortunately were pulled out against him. This time he came in 
alone as the other two fell at different points in the journey. 
His jumping was not perfect, but then Poethlyn will never 
satisfy hyper-critics in his jamping. Actually it is his brilliance 
as a jumper which permits him to take an occasional liberty 
without suffering: any inconvenience. 

I quite agree he is one of those brainy horses that will only 
do what is actually necessary. They do not jump big merely 
because they have been taught to do so. Ally Sloper, an ex- 
Grand National winner, always jumps big, which is why he never 
shines on the park courses. He is merely an Aintree performer, 
and for the same reason he has not the intelligence of Poethlyn 
When some people see Poethlyn brush through the top of a fence 
at a place where they know the fences are easy they say he will 
surely come to grief at Aintree, where the fences are murderously 
big, even though they have seen him win the Grand National. 
They do not credit the horse with the brains he shows evidence 
of possessing On every Occasion when he appears in public. Have 
you not noted the same thing with a hunter—the horse that will do 
just enough and no more but will never fail to adapt himself to 
the occasion ? Such hunters are invaluable and they are made 
of the same stuff as Poethlyn, only the latter happens to be a 
horse and a half in other ways, which explains why he is Pcethlyn, 
the best steeplechaser of his day. As a lover of a gocd herse 
I most sincerely hope all will go well with him, and with the 
maximum weight in the Grand National most wisely fixed at 
12st. 7lb., Mrs. Peel’s horse will be given every chance of adding 
still further when the time comes to his distinguished record. 

No brilliant newcomer to hurdling has arrived on the scene. 
A horse like Wrack proved himself to be when put to hurdling 
certainly does not come along every year. Lord Rosebery, who 
owned him, had the satisfaction a week ago of winning a £500 
hurdle race with a novice hurd'er named Vertigo, who, in spite 
of his breedinz—by Swyntord from Verve (sold the other day for 
7,000 guineas)—has failed to win a race on the flat. Sir Edward 
Hulton’s Sabian, a comparative failure on the flat in spite of 
admirable breeding, has won over hurdles at his second try, and 
another winning three year old of some note is Furious, who was 
an easy winner at his first attempt. Sabian, by the way, looks 
like scoring again at Hurst Park at the end of this week. Pro- 
curator is another of the young hurdlers to win. He has two 
successes to his credit, and it is pleasant to find him in the owner- 
ship of such a good sportsman as Sir George Bullough. I am 
afraid the recruits to steeplechasing are far from being notable. 
Frank Hartigan trains a good one in Salt Spray, who, however, 
hurt himself when a winner at Newbury. Then Mr. Bower Ismay 
has a beautiful jumper in Tally Ho, and a horse of big possibilities 
in Garryvoe when he comes to be put to steeplechasing. Mr. 
Watkin Williams has a clever jumper in Pitcher, a winner 
at Windsor, but the horse wants steadying and a firm hand 
in his schooling. He was the cause of much trouble at 
Gatwick. PHILIPPOS. 


Two UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL MATCHES 


By LEONARD 


e HE scene at Queen’s Club when the Rugby match was 
played brought home to one more clearly than anything 
else had done the fact that the end of the War had 
really come. There was a great crowd of Old Blues, 
friends and fond relations of the newer generation, 

and the usual proportion of sisters, cousins and aunts of both 

generations, all filled with the old-time enthusiasm, and “ dire 
was the noise of conflict.” It was a typical Queen’s Club day, 
and though the sun did its best to shine in honour of the ling, 
who watched the match, the players were at times enveloped 

in the fog and almost indistinguishable—still, it was not ‘‘ fog 0’ 

war,”’ and that was something to be thankful fer. 

Cambridge won the match by a dropped goal and a penalty 
goal to a placed goal, but I have a shrewd suspicion that the 
better side lost. Oxford owed their defeat to the breakdown 
of F. A. Waldock, their stand-off half-back, who was injured 
just after half-time and took no further part in the game. Had 
Waldock continued to play, he would probably have won the 
match for his side. Although they were three pcints down 
at the interval, Oxford had had all the best of the game and were 
clearly the stronger team. Their forwards had lived up to their 
reputations, and got possession of the ball in almost every 
scrummage ; Waldock was opening up the game and starting 
attacking movements in his line of three-quarters in masterly 
Style; the three-quarters themselves were taking and giving 
their passes cleanly and combining in workmanlike fashion : 
only the luck had been against them, and there seemed to be 
every prospect of their gaining a brilliant victory. Directly 
aiter play was resumed, a good try was scored by G. B. Crole, 
from which W. T. Havard kicked a goal, and Oxford led by two 


R. Tosswitu. 


points. Then came disaster in the retirement of Waldeck, 
and the whole team had to be re-orzanised. V. KR. Price came 
up to take Waldock’s place, Havard went to full back, and there 
were only seven forwards left to hold the Cambridge pack, which 
had been very little inferior in every phase of forward play 
to the Oxford eight. Then came a clever piece of opportunism 
by A. M. Smallwocd, who drepped a geal for Cambridge, and 
the latter were, in their turn, two points ahead. For the rest 
of the game the Cambridge forwards dominated the play, and 
for the last twenty minutes they over-ran their opponents. 
Oxford struggled gamely against adversity ; both sides made 
desperate efforts to break through, but neither could put the 
finishing touch to an attack, and nothing further was scored. 
It was not a great game, judged by the standard of former 
matches, but it was interesting and full of excitement throughout. 
Oxford took a big risk in playing Waldock, who was known to be 
weak and whose fitness to take his place was a matter of uncer- 
tainty up to the very last moment; but, from what was seen 
of the old Uppingham boy’s play, they were justified in doing 
so, for he quite outshone his famous vis-a-vis, Clem Lewis, 
as the pivot of his back division. The Welsh International 
was as erratic in passing as ever, but his judicious and accurate 
kicking to touch was of inestimable advantage to his side and 
was very largely responsible for keeping Oxford out during the 
early part of the game. Cambridge only looked dangerous cn 
two or three occasions in the first half of the game, and on one 
of these an Oxford forward got off-side immediately in front of 
goal and Lewis kicked an easy goal. The Oxford forwards, 
while on level terms with their rivals, played a great game. 
J. Moresby White has played consistently well all through 
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the season; he worked like a Trojan against Cambridze and led 
his men faultlessly. He was well backed up by V. H. Neser, 
D. D. Duncan and W. T. Havard, all sterling forwards, and 
the last named kicked uncommonly well when playing at full- 
back. The Cambridge forwards also distinguished themselves, 
and have come on in a surprising way under the surveillance of 
J. Daniel, best of captains and the most brilliant forward of his 
time. J. E. Greenwood was the best torward on the ground ; 
and, of the others, G. S. Conway and R. Cove-Smith were most 
often conspicuous. The three-quarters were, on the whole, 
disappointing ; there were none of the class of Poulton-Palmer, 
Macleod, Raphael, Will or Lowe on either side. G. B. Crole 
and ©. Jenkins were the best pair on the ground; Kk. R. J. Saxon 
was the fastest wing and G. F. Wood was a gocd second in this 
respect, but none of the outside players seemed to have any idea 
of giving a reverse pass back to their centres. E. G. Loudoun 
Shand was quite sound, but his play was uninspired and lacked 
resource. G. E. C. Wood was out of his accustomed position 
and was not a success in the new one. Both the scrummage 
workers did a lot of spoiling work and got the ball well away 
to their partners, but A. B. S. Young was inclined to “ take 
the instant by the forward top” and “ out-sport discretion ”’ 
in following the ball through the scrummage. C. F. K. Watson, 
the Cambridge full-back, was one of the successes of the match ; 
his fielding in the difficult light and his kicking were admirable. 
V. R. Price was better when playing at full-back than at half- 
back; his understanding with his colleagues was not as good 
as that existing between them and Waldock, while many of his 
passes went astray. The kicking of the Cambridge backs as 
a whole deserves a special word of praise; it had length and 
direction, and often got them out of a difficult situation. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of their task and the—necessarily— 
experimental nature of the teams in this Victory year, the rival 
Captains are to be congratulated on the good show they made at 
Queen’s Club : it will take every team, from Internaticnal teams 
downwards, two or three seasons at least to settle down and 
regain their former standard of play; but for both Oxford and 
Cambridge the future seems full of bright prospects. 
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On the day following the Rugby match, some five thousand 
spectators watched a fast and level game between the Association 
teams. The result was a drawn game of two goals alJ, but, 
as on the previous day, Oxford showed the better form of the 
two and were rather unlucky not to win. Here, too, the im- 
possibility of building up a first-class team from nothing and 
without the advantage of a nucleus of experienced and tried 
players was apparent. The ground was very greasy, which made 
accurate play a difficult matter, but, nevertheless, there was 
much excellent passing, and the shooting at goal was above the 
average. Though no embryo G, O. Smith was discoverable 
yet in H. S. Read, Oxford have an outside left who will certainly 
make his mark in years to come; Read is very fast, and has the 
art of dribbling at full speed without losing control of the ball; 
his goal at the beginning of the second half was a brilliant effort 
and was perhaps the brightest spot inthe match. The chief 
honours of the match must be shared between Read and A. H. F. 
Webbe, the Cambridge goalkeeper, who played exceptionally 
well and was in a large measure responsible for saving the game 
for his side. The Cambridge Captain, J. S. F. Merrison, worked 
very hard, and it was also due to his untiring and ubiquitous 
efforts that Oxford was robbed of victory. Just at the end of 
the game there was a most exciting moment, when F. N. S. Creek 
failed to take advantage of a mistake by G. G. Greig, the Oxford 
goalkeeper, and missed an easy shot that should have given 
Cambridge the victory. But perhaps it was just as well that 
this chance did not come off, for it would certainly have been 
very hard lines on Oxford to lose both Rugby and Association 
matches unluckily. On the Oxtord side, the play of A. H. G. 
3utcher at centre half-back is deserving of special menticn ; 
while for Cambridge, W. E. Harding gave a finished display 
at inside right, though he was too closely marked to get much 
chance of showing how dangerous he can be—such is the penalty 
of a great reputation ! 

Oxford have now won eighteen and Cambridge fifteen of 
the forty-two matches played under Rugby Unicn rules; of 
the Association matches, Cambridge have won twenty and Oxfcrd 
eighteen. 


NATURE NOTES 


WATER BABIES AGAIN 


T is a relief to turn away from voracious creatures to one 
of quite different habits. We are not all Huns in the 


insect world, and our present Water Baby is of a particularly 
inoffensive and retiring disposition, molesting nobody and 
There is a certain pond weed, 


oaly wishing to be ignored. 
Spirogyra, growing in 
shallow pools, which re- 
sembles very fine tangied 
green hair. In this weed 
the larva of a midge, Pscc- 
tocladius, makes its home. 


A great deal has been 
written about caddis-fly 
larve, which construct 
most ingenious cases in 
which to hide from their 
enemies ; but, although 
they are very beautiful, 


at their best these cascs 
are clumsy and difficult 
to manipulate. The case 
of Psectocladius, on the 
other hand, is flexible and] follows the movcments of the 
body. It is to the caddis case as a fine silk dress is to a 
suit of armour. The chief material of the case is a substance 
formed of the weed itself mixed with a secretion of the larva. 
It has the constituency of gelatine, and woven into it are fine 
green filaments of weed. The two ends of the tube are open 
and overhung so thickly with weed filaments that no enemy 
wandering near would suspect they were doors, unless it should 
happen to see a head protruding. A prettier little bower it is 
impossible to imagine. Inside the tube the larva is very com- 
fortable, with a cool, soft silk lining where its body comes in 
contact with the jelly walls. Its chief business in life is to feed 
on the weed and to arrange its bushy doorways; and it can 
turn very quickly inside the case to attend to either end. It 
is interesting to watch this operation in progress, the busy 
builder cutting off lengths of weed with its mandibles very 
carefully as though it were measuring them; then, with the aid 
of the front feet, each is placed in position, to complete a pre- 
conceived design, as we may imagine from the deliberateness of 
every movement. But the feet should be seen under a lens 
to get an idea of the part they play as tools ; it will then be found 
that each is armed with a circle of curved claws, shaped like 
bramble thorns, which enable the larva to cling to the weed 
in any position, or carry the bunches when they are cut. 


PSECTOCLADIUS BUILDING 


Hours not thus occupied are filled up with the important 
function of respiration. This is accomplished by undulating 
the body with a gentle motion which sets a current of water 
flowing in at one door and out of the other. The larva can leave 
the tube, however, in order to get air from the surface of the 





HIS HOME. 





HIS METHOD OF SWIMMING. 


water, and afterwards it seldom returns to the same one, but 
sets to work on another residence. There is no housing problem 
here, for material is cheap and time is no consideration. 
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TWO DASSIES. 


Sometimes the larva will float across an open part of the 
pool, lying still and trusting its barque to fortune with an 
enviable confidence. But should the tube catch up in the wecd 
there is great agitation inside, the owner doubling backwards 
and forwards, thrusting an anxious head first out of one erd 
and then the other with such rapidity that one could imagine 
a two-headed creature lived there. If, in spite of all cfforis 
to dislodge it, the case remains fixcd, the larva resolutcly quits 
it and travels through the water to build another. 

No words can describe its movements when swimmirg ; 
it cleavcs a way through the watcr by twisting and untwisting 
iis long body into figurcs of cight, as docs its cousin the ‘* blood- 
worm.’ You will begin to rcalise by now that life is rather a 
peaceful concern to Psectocladius ; spcnt chicfly in a 1ockirg- 
chair in the sun, among weeds which even on a chilly day feel 
warm to the hand—a luxurious existence, in which the larva 
has merely to rest and grow until it is rcady to pupate. When 
that time comes, life within the little tube is still more trarquil. 
Through the transparent walls a mummy-like form may be sccn ; 
and this, in a day or so, will shake itself free of its jelly home 
and dance on the sunny surface of the water with a joyous 
abandonment charming to witness, showing off its dainty silvcr 
garniture formed by air bubbles inside the pupal case. At the 
end of a few hours it will wriggle itself frce of this last garment 
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and leave it* behind on the water, a 
relic of its old life, when it emerges a 
little green midge and confides itself to 
the breeze on its newly found wings— 
a Water Baby no longer. 

EVELYN CHEESMAN. 


THE KLIP-DASS. 


The klip-dass, otherwise known as 
the dassie, rock-rabbit or Cape hyrax— 
of which two examples have lately 
arrived at the Zoo—is an animal of 
unusual interest. In general appearance 
it looks exactly like a rodent, to which 
order, indeed, it was formerly believed 
to belong. More modern knowledge 
concerning the creature, however, has 
revealed the fact that it claims kinship 
with the hoofed animals and should 
therefore be classified among the ungu- 
lata. It is about the size of a rabbit 
and clothed in fur of an almost uniform 
brown colour. Its upper jaw is furnished 
with two incisor teeth of a_ similar 
nature to those of a rodent, inasmuch 
as they continue to grow throughout 
the life of their owner. Instead, how- 
ever, Of being flat and squarc-cdgcd 
like a chisel, they terminate in a point 
and are triangular in section, while, 
morcover, the molar tceth are vel1y s:milar io those of a 
rhinoceros. : 

Another feature which shows the animal’s affinity to the 
ungulata is the absence of any collar-bones. When walking, the 
klip-dass progresses upon 1.5 toes, these being furnished with 
flat, broad and short nails, cxcept the inner oncs, which are 
provided with a curved claw, doubtless for scratching purposcs 

Timid, and extremely active, the creatures dwell amid rocky 
and stony ground, which affords plenty of hiding placcs to which 
they may bolt when alarmed. The only cry they appear to utter 
is a curious half-whistling and half-hissing sound. Their climbing 
powers are truly remarkable, fur owing to the special structure of 
their feet the crcaturcs are able to ascend the face of an almost 
perpendicular rock and remain clinging there in the most won- 
derful manner. The power enabling them to accomplish this 
deed is rendered possible by the unique development of thcir 
feet, the soles of which are smooth, naked and furnished with 
numerous sweat glands, producing a moist surface that is rendercd 
the more efficient for adhcsive purposes by virtue of certain 
muscles that the animals are able to contract at will, thercby 
forming perfect suckers. So tenacious is the animal’s grip that 
they have been known to remain clinging to a rock even after 
death. The word “ dassie,’’ it may be of intercst to state, is 
from the Dutch “ dasje,”’ meaning ‘‘ badger.”’ Wo S:.3B. 


MEMOIRS AND IMPRESSIONS 


Irish Impressions, by G. K. Chestcrton. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. CHESTERTON has too much G. K. C. in this volume to be of material 
assistance in throwing light on the Irish problem. In order to study it the 
writer should have been able to lay aside all his own predispositions, pre- 
judices and views so as, in the first place, to give a full and adequate representa- 
tion of the ills from which Ireland is or is alleged to be suffcring. Instead of 
that, he carried his wit, his love of paradox and a great many other of those 
attributes which adorn his own corncr of fame to Ireland, and we 
are sure those who have met him in that country must have enjoyed the 
visit. For Mr. Chesterton was in very good form, if we may judge from the 
account he gives of his various speeches and conversations. If the reader 
wishes to hear Mr. Chesterton, Ireland is just as good as any other subject ; 
we might go further and say exactly the same as any other subject. But 
if he wishes to study the Irish question he would be well advised to go to 
lcss brilliant and more prosaic but much better informcd authoritics. 

All and Sundry, by E. T. Raymond. (T. Fisher Unwin, ros. 64.) 

THIS book is advertised as ‘‘ More Uncensored Celebritics,” but the more 
modest title suits it better, as it includes articles on a great number of 
men who belong to the ‘‘ sundry ” or ‘‘ also ran” class. The book is not so 
good as its predeccssor. It is like champagne which has been opencd and Jcft 
for weeks ina damp cupboard. The sparkle has gone from it ; and it contains 
only passages of interest, whereas the first book was good from beginning to 
end. It can scarcely be that Mr. Raymond is like Rosalind, gravelled for 
lack of matter. Never had the pen of the satirist such openings as are afforded 
by the men whom War has brought to the front. It would require a philosopher 
to deal satisfactorily with them. Mr. Raymond shows by his title that he 
has a feeling of not being sure that the celebrities this time are all celebrate da, 
In fact, his selection is not made with the judgment and taste which we 
might have expected. To take one example. There is an old Scottish saying 
that “ hawks dinna pike oot hawks’ cen,’’ and we commend it to Mr. Raymond’s 
attention with special regard to the inclusion of Mr. Harold Begbic among 
his list of victims. Mr. Begbie is a journalist carning his bread by the same 
meaus as Mr, Raymond, and it is as wrong to crucify him in public as it would 


be to attack any other kind of workman, while Mr. Begbie hes cvidcntly 
been dragged in for the pleasure of giving him a drubbing. The Prince 
of Walcs is placed at the head of the list apparently for no other reason than 
to provide exercise ground for the author’s gift of flattery. There is rot 
a novel point brought forward in it or a ncw idea advanced. Where Mr. 
Raymond is nearly as good as he was bcfore is in his treatment of Sir John 
Simon. The comparison and contrast drawn between him and Mr. Asquith 
forms one of the most brilliant passages in the new book. The rcst of the 
studies might have been written by any of the Times young men, or, indccd, 
by any compctcnt journalist. We do not say they are bad, but they are not a 
bit better than scores of similar articles published in the columns of our daily 
contemporaries. It looks as though the author had not been able to devote 
the time and concentration to these cssays which he gave to their predecessors. 
A Book of R. L. S., by George E. Brown. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS little book takcs the form of a cyclopedia in alphabetical order. Thx 
writer has arranged all the information about Stevcnson’s friends, his publica- 
tions, his journeys and correspondence, so that a devout disciple may, with 
the greatest case, find out cxactly what “ R. L. S.” quarrelled about with 
Henley, wrote to Barrie, when he met James FitzStephen, and so on. The book 
will be handy for reference, but obviously must be defective, in so far that new 
information about Stevenson is constantly being made available. Lady 
Butcher’s charming account of the visit he paid to Box Hil! is a case in point. 
We doubt if it was fully available to the compiler, and as other memoirs 
of the late ninetecnth and early twentieth century appear, information of 
this kind must continue to grow. 
In the Side Shows: Observations by a Flier on Five Fronts, 
by Captain Wedgwood Benn. (Hoddcr and Stoughton, 12s.) 
CAPTAIN WEDGWOOD BENN has had an exciting time during the War, 
and his book is cxtrcmely readable from beginning to end. His story, as 
may be imagined, is a varicgated one, as his expcrience ranged over most, 
if not all the Eastern fronts. But in a preface he lays more stress on the 
education than on the adventure of the War. 
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SCARCITY OF CHRISTMAS. TURKEYS 


HE year 1919 will 
probably be remem- 
bered by the markets 
on account of the 
scarcity of home-bred 
turkeys. Flocks on the Eng- 
lish farms in many cases have 
been done away with. This 
is due to the high price of 
feeding stuffs and scarcity of 
labour. In 1912, according to 
the Census, only one-thirteenth 
of a turkey was consumed by 
each individual, while only 
six birds were kept on every 
thousand acres in England 
To-day it is far less, probably 
about one turkey to the 
thousand acres. Flocks are 
now being eagerly sought for 
by the wholesale buyers, who 
are willing to pay 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
per pound when they are for- 
tunate enough to find them. 
Probably a number of im- 
ported birds will make their 
appearance just before Christ- 
mas, but there is no hope of 
being able to obtain cheap birds. The turkey originally came 
from the wild American stock, but there are now quite a 
considerable number of breeds. The kinds generally met with 
in the poulterers’ shops at Christmas time are the American 
Bronze, the Norfolk Black, the White, Buff and Slate-coloured 
ones, but on account of its size the American Bronze is pre- 
ferred. This bird at the age of two years will often weigh 
45lb., while even young birds of nine months scale 35lb. 

During February, one cock bird is mated to eight hens, 
from which a good supply of eggs is obtained. At this time 
of the year the cock birds become very quarrelsome, and 
two cocks will often fight a duel which terminates in the death 
of one or both. To prevent this occurrence, pens of half an 
acre each are wired off for each nine birds. When about 
one hundred eggs have been collected, they are placed under 
broody farmyard hens, because these make better mothers 
than the hen turkey herself. A hen can cover some eight 
or nine turkeys’ eggs, upon which she sits for twenty-eight 
days. On a large farm, some two hundred hens may be seen 
sitting at one time. : 

The turkey is probably one of the most delicate birds 
of the poultry yard, being very susceptible to attacks 
of chill and bowel trouble. When this happens they are 

] 


dosed with oil of aniseed and their diet changed. 
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A ROOSTING PEN. 

It might be expected that trouble with foxes would 
ensue when there is a farm with some two thousand birds in 
the vicinity. Every precaution is taken to guard the birds 
from this source of danger. The pens are enclosed in big 
mesh wire netting, and each coop is closely shuttered up at 
night. As the men in charge of the birds are paid a bonus 
on each bird they rear, they naturally study their master’s 
interests by keeping a sharp look-out for Mr. Reynard. 
In this they are assisted by dogs which have been specially 
trained to smell a fox and give warning on one’s approach. 

The men live in wooden houses on wheels, which are 
placed right among the pens of birds. The houses are fitted 
with coal stoves and comfortable beds, while windows at 
each end enable a watch to be kept against human or animal 
poachers. 

On account of the value of such poultry, and the ease 
with which it can be sold, these birds form a great tempta- 
tion to a poacher. For this reason, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to have several good dogs to give an alarm, or if 
necessary, attack. 

On the farm where these photographs were made, the 
dogs employed were Great Danes. 
specially for this work in the following manner. They 
are taken as puppies to the fields in which the birds are 
reared, and trained 
to run on a chain 
which is fixed by a 
ring to a wire some 
4oyds. long. These 
wires are fixed to the 
ground and run at all 
sorts of angles. Hav- 
ing trained the pup- 
pies to the use of the 
wire and chain, one of 
the farm hands whom 
they do not know 
attempts to get near 
to the birds. The 
trainer then en- 
courages the dog 
to attack him. 

During the last 
three months _ pre- 
vious to Christmas, 
a further precaution 
is taken by placing 
lighted hurricane 
lamps all round the 
pens. The light from 
these enables the in- 
truder to be seen 
should the dogs give 
warning. 
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